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This booklet contains full particulars 








Please send me, without ania, your free explan- 





of the Constitution and Management of the Trusts and the 
names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 
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ay by the sea, OF penetrate 
Somerset Will 
rable with its 


Whether you st 
to the heart of the county, 


make your holiday memo 
manifold charms. 

Porlock .. . Cheddar .- - Doone Valley 
_,. Glastonbury - -- Exmoor... Wells... 
the very names of Somerset's places of 
interest call up enchanting pictures, S° 
world-famous are their attractions. 

When all-too-reluctantly you return 
from this most bountifully-dowered of 
counties, you will regard that a fortunate 
day when you made your decision, saying, 
“ Let's take a holiday in Smiling Somerset.” 























BEFORE you GO 
Obtain these two books :—" SOMERSET,” by 
Maxwell Fraser, price 1/- (2/6 bound). * HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS ” 1936, containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (price 6d.) 
HOW YOU GET WHEN YOU GET 
THERE THERE 
“Monthly Return”’ Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
Tickets (1d. a mile 3rd, Weekly Holiday Season 
43d. a mile 4st class) ‘Tickets will enable you 
issued from nearly all to see the best of the 
stations. county. 





e supplied by the Supt. 





All infc rmation_will gladly b 


of the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, W.2, or can be obtained ai any Railway 
Station, or the usual Tourist Agencies. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


WITH the departure of the Emperor Haile Selassie 
from Addis Ababa last Saturday and the occu- 
tion of the capital by Italian troops on Tuesday 
banised Abyssinian resistance to the invasion must be 
wsidered at an end. Thanks to the ruthless use of 
nplanes and gas, Marshal Badoglio has succeeded, 
cond reasonable expectation, in reaching his objective 
lore the rains set in to immobilise his troops. That has 
} political as well as a military importance, for the 
putinued pressure of sanctions during four or five months 
(military inactivity might have had an important 
waring on Italian policy. As things are the future is still 
nnpletely uncertain. To be in possession of the Abyssinian 
wpital is by no means the same thing as occupying 
poyssinia, much less pacifying it. Permanent control 
sanother matter still. Sporadie guerilla warfare may 
itinue for some time, though of this we are likely 
hear little, since Italy will, of course, now control 

e channels of communication in Addis Ababa. 

* * * * 

‘gnor Mussolini has proclaimed that ‘ Abyssinia is 
vilian,” a formula which might cover annexation, a pro- 
«torate, or some disguised form of Italian control over 
juch the Duce might be content to allow the League to 
wt some cloak of respectability. Some light may be 
“own on that in informal conversations at Geneva next 
ek, There is no present prospect that sanctions will be 
red, in spite of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s appeal that 
Mey should be. In view of the deference expressed by 
Mr. Eden on Wednesday to the views of the Dominions it 
S significant that both General Hertzog and General 
‘nuts have declared unequivocally that sanctions should 
‘Maintained’ if not intensified. Simultaneously the 
‘glean Primate of Australia has described the Italian 
“uevement as “ devil’s work.” 


Invasion and After 

The immediate problem before Marshal Badoglio is the 
maintenance of his now widely scattered forces during 
the rainy months which have now begun. The second 
will be the effective subjugation of the country. It seemed 
at one time that this would present even more difliculties 
than the original penetraticn, but there is little doubt 
that the threat of mustard-gas will be as efficient a solvent 
of those difliculties as its use was of the earlier ones. For 
it was under this solvent that the Abyssinian armies 
faded away. Rifle and machine-gun fire from the ground 
do not seem to have shaken their morale. Of artillery 
little effective use could be made. Aeroplanes put up a 
fine record of flying under diflicult conditions, but had no 
enemy to fight. ‘Tanks were really effective only on the 
Southern plains, and there it was typhus and starvation 
rather than tanks that routed Ras Desta’s army. But it 
was the invisible searing poison from the sky that broke 
the spirit of the defenders, and the fear of it which may 
render the enforcement of a par Remana a comparatively 
simple task. With an aerial screen to cover their advance, 
the African troops, mobile and admirably led, clinched 
the victory. Criminal as the inception of the war was, 
recognition must be accorded to the national effort which 
made victory possible, to the tireless labour of the read- 
makers, and to the ruthless elliciency which drove home 
the final blow. 

* * * * 


The Outlook in Egypt 

Last Saturday’s General Election in Egypt gave the 
Nationalist Wafd all the seats it had hoped to win and 
rather more. It will hold 163 out of 232, which 
secures it a majority of well over 100, when the few 
to declared en the 
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results still remaining be second 
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ballot are taken into account. Parliament itself will not 
meet till June, and Ali Pasha Maher remains Prime 
Minister till then. The regency question has still to 
be settled, but the Wafd leaders have agreed with the 
Premier to the immediate holding of the Senatorial 
elections so that the two Chambers can, as the Constitu- 
tion requires, proceed to appoint regents—who will 
not necessarily be those named in the late King’s sealed 
envelope. Further evidence of conciliatory tendencies 
is agreement to regard the young King’s civil majority 
as attained, though a strict application of the civil 
code would postpone that event till he is 21. In spite 
of one or two fatal clashes the elections, which were for 
the first time entirely free, were relatively peaceful, 
and though the future in Egypt must be regarded as 
obscure, it can at least be said that the developments 
of the past fortnight have been as favourable as could 
be hoped. Internal agreement is an essential condition 
of the success of the conversations now proceeding 
between this country and Egypt. 
* * X* * 


A Downward Move in Tariffs 

It is both satisfactory and surprising in these days 
that a Government should not merely profess but prove 
its desire to remove restrictions on trade. The Canadian 
‘Government showed its desire to do that by its commer- 
cial agreement with the United States, and now it has 
given further proof in the Budget, announced by Mr. 
Dunning, the Minister of Finance, on May Ist. Duties 
have been reduced on 104 items in the tariff list and 
increased on 12; in 30 cases the reductions apply to 
British preferential duties only. More surprising, the 
reductions are not merely formal or symbolic, as most 
such reductions are, but give the exporter a real advantage 
in the Canadian market. It is recognised, for instance, 
in Lancashire, that the reduction in duty on cottons and 
rayons will enable British producers, despite the duties 
still remaining, to compete successfully in Canada, 
and will be a real stimulus to the existing export trade 
in rayons. Mr. Dunning spoke of the necessity of 
negotiating, in the near future, a new Anglo-Canadian 
commercial trea iy, but the new tariffs are in no way 
intended as bargaining offers. They are made for their 
own sake and the Canadian Government, by this spon- 
taneous action, has given a lead which other countries 
would do well to follow. 

a * * 

The Leakage Enquiry 

The Government has acted with complete propriety 
and reasonable promptitude in the matter of the Budget 
leakages. That there were leakages, and that various 
persons derived profit from them, has been definitely 
established. The circle of persons from whom the dis- 
closure could have emanated is small, and a commission 
sitting mainly if not wholly in public, with a High 
Court Judge as chairman and two leading members of the 
Bar supporting him, should be fully capable of bringing 
the facts to light, particularly since the commission will 
be free to call on the assistance of the police if necessary. 
There is no ground for the Labour Party’s preference for 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, though no 
doubt an academic case can be made for it. All that 
matters is the facts, and the special tribunal proposed 
will be quite as competent to elicit them as any that could 
be suggested. Since actual names are being freely men- 
tioned in connexion with the disclosure, the bearers of them 
are entitled to urge that the enquiry be rapid, exhaustive 
and decisive. Whatever the result one lesson should have 
been learnt already, that this year’s new departure, 
whereby the Cabinet was acquainted with the character 
of the Budget a fortnight, instead of a day, in advance, 
is a fatal mistake, 











































































The State and the Arms Traffic Japses- 
Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence before the Arm ¢ fet it 
mission on Wednesday was unequivocally jn 7 ly ein at 
a Government monopoly in the manufacture ty js unqu 
tions, and. such evidence from a man of his mi are $0 
experience cannot fail to impress the Connaigg case of 
He told them that to his knowledge armament 4. argues 
before the War, had supplied the Cabinet with ing a tp rel 
tion, later shown to be inaccurate, which tended a) 
that not the most efficient, but the most ph An in 
means of defence were what the country needed, a ; se? 
emphasised the danger of the activities of rich the Ia 
powerful organisations with a pecuniary interest, jn ; wi : 
These charges need to be substantiated, and no Pa event 
they can be. But even more interesting was the an Ass 
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Minister of Munitions’ condemnation of the incapacity 
private firms to supply the demand for arms When ¥, 
had broken out, for it is precisely on the ground of x 
incapacity that “* practical’? men condemn Governne 
manufacture. In Mr. Lloyd George’s view private fy 
both provoke countries to war and fail to supply ¢ 
with adequate means of protection ; if he is right, ther 
little which can be said in their favour. It js interest 
that, at precisely this moment, when the danger of 
and demand for defence is greater than for many ye 
the victorious Popular Front in France is prepan 
like Mr. Lloyd George,to introduce Government mono 
in the manufacture of arms. 
* * * * 

The Tithe Bill 

The Government’s Tithe Bill in the main reprodug 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
with two important changes. The liability of n 


tithe-payers is reduced from £109 for every £100 )@ The ‘ 


value to £91 11s. 2d., while that of urban tithe pam = Ove 
will only be reduced to £105. The distinction is fag produ 
because there has been no such depreciation in url sellin: 
as in rural land values: it will add £26,000 annua promi 
to the income of the Church, and thus remove, it i settle 
be hoped, the danger to the solvency of the pens ownet 
fund. At the same time, a special committee is toi fulfill 
set up with powers to adjust arrears of tithe in ti trick 
*‘ hard cases ”’ of those who suffered most from high tit chang 
charges in the past. No doubt even these changes wi the | 
not suffice to satisfy the extremists on either side, and 
Government accepts the view that the sooner tithe ® ditlic 
extinguished the better, and the Bill provides for redengi subm 
tion of tithe payments in 60 years. The Church wi furth 
receive a smaller but safer income in the form of inter nego! 
on Government stock, and £2,000,000, representing a desert 
annuity of £70,000, to assist the incumbents of poogg situa 
livings. It is difficult to quarrel with the principle @ consi 
the Bill, which is to recompense tithe-owners for tiff of tl 
reduction of tithe by increasing its security. 
Defe 
* * * * TI 
Police and Public ae 


The price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and wh 
any serious allegations of encroachments on pil 
liberty are put forward it is essential that a full and f 
investigation be accorded. It is six weeks now sine 
Fascist rally was held in the Albert Hall and an ai 


petit 
friet 
the | 
of t 


A Aest 
Fascist meeting in the open-air more than half ai ie 
away was broken up by the police. The Home Secretit me 


took the view that there was no ground for instituting: 
inquiry into the allegations made regarding the met hit 
adopted by some of the police. He may have been justih 
at the time, but since then the National Council | 
Civil Liberties has collected so formidable a mass of itl 
pendent evidence as to convince any fair-minded man tid 
a case for searching investigation exists. The pe 
forces of this country are as a whole a matter for nati 
pride, but it is folly to deny the possibility of occasit! 
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ded to tn {n Inquest on Liberalism 

St profitall What is commonly known as the Samuelite section of 
eded, andj he Liberal Party has completed an inquest on itself 
Of Tich » et ublished plans. for its re-organisation. Their 
erest. in yl he basis is democracy, the effective body being 
nd no dy acadily representing local associations depending 
Was the z “dividual members paying a subscription however 
iNcapacity a The principle of democracy is thus established 
As When y Ste realm of finance. Organisation is an important 
und of sy i but less important than conviction, and the 
Govern roca question will be whether Liberals throughout 
rivate fin the country feel they have a creed worth fighting for, and 
supply ¢ different from that of Conservatives on the one hand, 
ight, ther and of Socialists on the other. It may still be so. 
S Interest Liberalism has meant too much in this country’s history 
nger of w+, mean nothing today. It is dying of diffusion more 
nany ye than of any other complaint, for its doctrines have 
S Prepanl obviously been largely assimilated by the parties to 





it MOnoy 





Right and Left. Nevertheless, given sufficient reaction 
gvainst Socialism and high tariffs, Liberal candidates may 
ill find themselves expressing the views of a much 
larger number of the electorate than cast votes for them 
In view of that possibility they are wise to set 









reprodugm last year. 

ission, hye their machine in order. 

V of ny * * * * 
"£100 yl The Coalowners’ Deadlock 





the pay =Over six months ago the coalowners promised to 

































ON. is fi produce, by the end of June, their schemes for a centralised 
| in uh selling organisation, and the expectation that their 
) annul promise would’ be fulfilled played a large part in the 
re, it is settlement of the dispute between the miners and the 
e pens owners early this year. In fact, if the promise is not 
€ is to fulfilled, the miners may well claim that they were 
he in tW@ tricked into submission. Yet, though nothing has 
high ti¥® changed in the situation since the promise was made, 
anges the owners have failed to execute their agreement, 
ide, and have been given another month to overcome their 
r tithe @ difficulties. But unless their scheme is ready to be 
r redenj® submitted to Parliament within the next fortnight, 
urch vig further postponement will be necessary. As it is 
of inteng® negotiations between the owners in different fields are 
nting @ described as being at a deadlock. This is an intolerable 
of poo situation, and it will be for the Minister of Mines to 
inciple @ consider what steps can be taken to secure fulfilment 
} for i of the owners’ undertaking. 
* * * * 
Defence of the Dales 

The Forestry Commission, it seems, is still resolved 
id wha the afforestation of Eskdale and Dunnerdale, despite a 
1 pl petition, carrying 12,000 signatures, presented by the 
and ha ends of the Lake District, despite an offer to buy back 
- sine the Eskdale and Dunnerdale estate, and despite the advice 
an wi, °! the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
fan Aesthetically, the essence of the case against the Com- 
eccrine MSsloners is that deciduous trees will not grow on the fells 
ating and that the planting of conifers is ruinous to the 
nethod Lakeland landscape. Economically, the case against 
justi them is that afforestation means the destruction of the 
neil ee @tUral economy of the Lakes, that the districts afforested 
of ine “T¢ too far removed to assist the special areas, that the 
an th market for pit-prop timber is falling, and that income 
pl rt tourist trattie will be seriously diminished. If the 
vatioge ~?™MUSSION persists with its plans it will, for a dubious 





asics SOMOMIC gain, ruin a unique and still unravished region, 
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nly last Tuesday the Recorder of Birmingham The Week in Parliament 
; Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It has 


been a varied week with interest and indeed excitement 
retained throughout. First there has been the con- 
troversy over the Budget leakage and the setting up of a 
judicial tribunal to enquire into it. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has handled the situation admirably. 
Never flustered, always frank with the House, he has 
won general approbation except in the ranks of the 
Labour opposition. . Mr. Attlee on this occasion 
has not maintained his reputation. From the first 
he has appeared more anxious to exploit the situation 
to the advantage of his party than to vindicate the 
honour of British politics. It has been quite clear from 


‘his rather spiteful interventions that he has hoped, 


by means of a select committee, to adopt the kind of 
campaign of general mud-slinging at the Government 
conducted with such success by the Conservative Party 
at the time of the Marconi scandals. To the Select 
Committee procedure Mr. Chamberlain was resolutely 
opposed, and he was backed up by a bold and convincing 
speech by Sir Francis Acland from the Liberal benches. 
* * * * 

Once again the speech of the week was made by Mr. 
Churchill. After his long and lonely struggles against 
popular opinion on the India Bill and the other Diehard 
issues, he now suddenly finds the wind behind him. 
The applause for so many years denied him is now his 
meed in full measure,and he is enjoying himself hugely. 
With all his superb parliamentary skill he knows just 
how to discredit the Government, while at the same 
time appearing anxious to help them. This week his 
theme was the naval position, and with consummate 
ability and wit he cross-examined the Government on 
the details of their programme, to their manifest dis- 
comfiture. He was helped by the weak replies of Lord 
Stanley, who at the best of times is not an adroit Parlia- 
mentarian and on this occasion appeared to be improperly 
briefed. It is clear that the Admiralty from the House 
of Commons point of view needs strengthening, and the 
sooner the appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is made the better it will be for 
its credit and prestige. It was interesting to see that 
Mr. Churchill is now attempting to poke the same kind 
of fun at Mr. Baldwin as he did in the last Parliament 
at the expense of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. “ Let me 
use a homely simile which will appeal to the Prime 
Minister ’’—he said with impudent  solemnity—* the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” He got his 
reward in a roar of jeering laughter in which Mr. Baldwin 
did not join. ‘“ Churchill would never have dared to 
do that in the last Parliament ’—whispered a supporter 
of the Government who was sitting next to me. 

* * * * 

The foreign affairs debate on Wednesday was a stormy 
business reminiscent of one of the great party battles of 
the pre-War days. Mr. Hugh Dalton was at his most 
fierce as he hammered home one by one his accusations 
against the dilatoriness and timidity of the Government 
on the sanctions issue. It was the most damaging 
speech that Mr. Eden has vet had to face from the 
Opposition benches, and members, realising that he had 
little experience of the cut and thrust of party warfare, 
were a little uneasy as to how he would deal with it. Mr. 
Eden, however, rose magnificently to the occasion and 
delivered a devastating counter-attack. When he sat 
down there was at any rate no doubt that however 
vulnerable to criticism the record of the Government 
might be upon the Abyssinian issue the Opposition 
case against it had been blown sky-high. Mr. Eden’s 


success was allthe more remarkable in that he received little 
help from the bulk of his own supporters, who were suffer- 
ing very bad!y from cold feet on the whole League question, 
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IGNOR MUSSOLINI has succeeded to admira- 
tion in piling destruction on destruction. He 
has destroyed an ancient African Empire and the only 
independent native kingdom on that great continent. 
He has destroyed the rule of an enlightened monarch 
who was beginning to bring order and prosperity to 
his wide and disparate domain, and had sought the 
assistance of the League of Nations in his task. He 
has destroyed all faith in an Italian signature. He has 
destroyed the hope of replacing foree by law. He has 
destroyed Anglo-Italian friendship for a generation. 
He may quite well have destroyed the League of 
Nations. One thing only he has signally failed to 
destroy—the impression of dignity and courage and 
fortitude in distress that has won honour for the 
Ethiopian Emperor wherever men can recognise the 
existence of higher virtues than the worship of brute 
force. It is brute force alone, interpreted in terms of 
modern invention, that has carried the Italian troops 
to Addis Ababa. Their aeroplanes, operating daily 
unopposed, have watched every movement of. the 
opposing armies, and Italian aviators in_ perfect 
security have dropped their bombs indiscriminately 
on military concentrations, peaceful villages and Red 
Cross stations. And when the destructive efforts of 
those engines failed to satisfy, poison-gas was invoked 
as a new destroyer. As a climax the troops from Italy, 
sereened in every previous engagement by black 
Askaris, moved into the front line on Tuesday for the 
bloodless entry into Addis Ababa. 

What is celebrated as a day of jubilation in Italy 
is a day of humiliation for the world—of humiliation 
for the League of Nations, of humiliation for this 
country. Mr. Anthony Eden on Saturday claimed 
that we had played our part to the full as signatories 
of the Covenant and had nothing to reproach ourselves 
with. Such complacency ill befits the Foreign 
Secretary. The League of Nations has hardly begun 
to carry out its Covenant obligations, and the British 
representative at Geneva has never attempted to 
urge it further. Half-hearted sanctions have been 
imposed on Italy, but there has been no withdrawal 
of Ambassadors, no stoppage of postal and telegraphic 
communications, no stoppage of exports to Italy, 
except of particular commodities; above all, no 
prohibition of the export of petrol. Not one of those 
measures, all obviously called for under the Covenant 
and all stopping short of military action, has been 
proposed by a British delegate at Geneva. If Mr. 
Eden finds satisfaction in the reflection that we have 
heen no worse defaulters than other States in the dis- 
charge of our Covenant obligations—we were, at any 
rate, less hesitant than Franece—he is entitled to it. 
We very much to Mr. Eden, but this 
particular claim is irreconcilable with fact. What 
happened, bluntly, was that when measures that 
might have seriously impeded the prosecution of the 


owe 


Abyssinian war, and should therefore have been taken, 
were mooted, Signor Mussolini was allowed to veto 
them by the threat of military reprisals. We 
acquiesced, and now we are left with gravely impaired 
prestige to deal with a Dictator flushed by his spee- 
tacular if hollow victory. 
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The Foreign Secretary is not to be envied the tay # Pe 
Amy ougee © 


that faces him next week at Geneva. Italy js As anossi 
possession of half Abyssinia. The Emperor and i at 
Ministers have fled. Most of Addis Ababa is In Pui 4 “ 
A war openly prepared for nine months by a Gre 5 
Power in the face of the world against an tie 
and unoffending African people has run its inevitaly 
course, and Abyssinia has appealed to the League ie 
effective help in vain. Italy, having made a desol, 
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tion and called it peace, will no doubt urge plausiiy ‘ 
that the past be treated as past, Abyssinia be jj 
Ssy des ely iiiainas enee-alt Miia - SUR emoe’ 

o the civilising care of Marshal Badoglio or Gener , 
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Graziani, and the number of League States be quietly ys ; 

. VB victor 

reduced by one. That would be the final humiliatig, Z R 
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and there is no ground for believing that either {}j 7 re 
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country or the League of Nations is prepared to drink : 
they 





that cup yet. The League stands committed 4, ‘wert 
certain principles which it cannot abandon an wen 
survive. It has declared formally—what was ¢ we 
course blazoned in any case across the sky—th in 
Italy was guilty of an unprovoked attack on Abyssiniy « sa 
A League committee drew up a scheme for th mi 
reform of Abyssinian administration which, while jt munis 
never came up for formal approval, was generally Franc 
accepted as the maximum limitation that could inf jim 
justice be laid on the sovereignty of Abyssinia, intern 
Justice has not become a different thing becaus pei 
Italian aeroplanes and gas have shown themselye yak 
more effective weapons than Abyssinian rifles. And their 
the question once more poses itself, whether the Bu 
aggressor is to be allowed to profit by his perjury and p 
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League of Nations is for the future to be a philan: Gove 
thropic society or a political force. The first problem ff so¢ia 
that arises is whether any recognition can be given ff \ypri 
to an Italian annexation, open or veiled, of Abyssinia, viver 
The answer to that can hardly be in doubt. No League ff jaye 
State—with the momentous exception of Salvador ff yyy 
—has yet recognised the achievement of Japan in (oy 
Manchukuo. Sanctions, moreover, are, of course, still 
in foree. To remove them at this moment would be 
a plain condonation of Italy’s crime; the ease for 
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extending them is strong. Can the League go so far hap 
as to insist that Italy shall not profit by her aggression? § 4h 
Or is it with its fifty members, three of them Great § fro 
Powers, incapable of doing what groups of States, B joy 
or even single States, have done repeatedly in the f fy, 
past ?. When a Great Bulgaria was constituted unde ff yc 
the aegis of Russia in 1877, the Conference of Berlin & cy 





was summoned, and Russia and her protégé gave way. 
When Japan conquered China in 1895 and annexed 
the Liao-Tung peninsula, three European States, 
Russia, Germany and France, compelled her to 
relinquish her booty. When a French force set foot 
in the Nile Valley in 1898 this country, single-handed, 
forced its withdrawal. It is still not too late for the 
League to insist on the establishment in Abyssinia 
of a régime consonant with justice, without Italian 
domination, though the difficulties of its task ar 
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r the cohesive influence of a wise and strong 
sonality. But whatever the League may be ‘able 
to achieve, there is no question what the League 
to attempt. Of Mr. Eden no one will ask the 
impossible. This country cannot and should not take 
individual action; it remains to be discovered what 
the attitude of the new Government in France 
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second ballot, are undoubtedly a victory for 
jemocratic forces; and even the striking vic- 
tories of the Commu. ists cannot be considered a 













be quiet yictory for the policy of proletarian dictatorship. 
miliatioy, The Radicals, the Liberals of France, have indeed 
ther thi afiered losses, but only because, in past crises, 
: to drink they have always been willing to hand over the 
ruitted ty overnment to the Right and the Centre. The 
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French now ask for more determined leaders; but 
the Communists and Socialists who have been elected 
in such large numbers put themselves forward as 
representatives, not of a class, but of the Nation. 
Their brilliant propaganda is typified by the Com- 




















_ While it nunist slogan, ** For a free, happy and prosperous 
generally H trance.” France has voted for the parties which 
could in chimed the right to defend her liberties against 
byssinia internal and external enemies: beside their simple, 
because inost naive, slogans the appeals of the Right have 
cmselves Bt cemed curiously involved and tortuous, as if even 
S. And their authors did not believe in them. 
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But it now remains to be seen whether the Front 
Populaire can be as successful in forming a Govern- 
nent as in winning an election. The Socialists, 
now the largest party, have been persuaded, for the 
ist time in history, to accept office. The new 
Goveriment will presumably be formed by the 
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problen Socialists, headed by M. Blum or M. Vincent- 
© given B \uriol, and the Radicals, led by M. Daladier ; 
yssinla, siven the support of the Communists, they will 
League i have a large enough majority even if a considerable 
alvado number of Radicals will not support a Front Populaire 
ipan if Government. Thus, if the Front Populaire is main- 
Se, still B tained, France will have what she most needs, a 
ould be table Government, and indeed only such a Govern- 
et ” ment can achieve the task of making France free, 
de: 7 happy and prosperous. The means it will use to 
ae achieve that task are already clear, and though the 
i Front Populaire policy is largely negative, it may be 
ota none the less effective ; for it may well be that what 
in ® France needs most of all is to be relieved of the 
| under rstrictions on its productive capacity made by 
Berln Bf certain private interests. And, in one sense at least, 
pes time will be on the side of the new Government, 
inexed lor it seems as if now even France has obtained some 
states, BE share in general economic recovery. Prices, especially 
ree ” ‘gricultural prices, have risen; the consuming power 
pe of the peasant has been increased ; unemployment 
a has fallen; revenue has inereased so much in the 
a Z months that the Minister of Finance claims that 
line wi ordinary Budget will balance. If this economic 
ty lecovery, Which will be stimulated by expenditure 
culty armaments and on public works, is continued, 
and le task of the new Government will be much 





easier, 









will be. But it would be unjust to charge other 
States with hanging back till they have been chal- 
lenged to go forward. If Mr. Eden presents the 
challenge and finds no response, then and only then 
will he be entitled to claim that Great Britain has 
done all it could. In that event our whole relation 
to the League will be called in question. 






FUTURE 


The declared intention of the Front Populaire is to 
proceed immediately to Government control of the 
armaments industry, with its huge profits, it. 
elaborate political ramifications, its subsidised Press, 
its corrupt influence on French public life, and of the 
Bank of France, whose directors are elected Hy the 
“200 families” which, for the Front Popylaire, 
symbolise the power of private interest in the life 
of the Nation. And indeed there is little doubt that 
its symbolism is just. For the deflationary policy 
of the Bank, and the Governments to which it has 
dictated, have had evil results both for French 
industry and French standards of life, and a reor- 
ganisation of the Bank which will co-ordinate its 
policy with the needs of the country can only be to 
the good. Equally, control of the armaments 
industry and of the Bank will, under French con- 
ditions, be a very real victory for democracy. Yet 
the policy has its obvious dangers. For the bank 
and the armaments makers have very powerful 
weapons with which to resist control, and they may, 
before the new Government takes power, produce the 
financial crisis of which there are threats and rumours. 

It is probable indeed that, finally, the frane 
will have to be devalued, and almost certainly 
the continued outflow of gold from the bank will be 
followed by a suspension of the free market in gold. 
The Front Populaire is pledged to defend the france ; 
but perhaps its leaders will not be displeased if they 
are forced to devalue by a crisis for which they can 
disown responsibility. Certainly from devaluation 
they can expect an added stimulus to economic 
recovery. It is a curious illustration of the 
“mystique” of the franc that much of the gold 
now leaving France owing to fears for the france is 
being transferred to Belgium and Great Britain, 
whose currencies have long been devalued. There 
is also a further danger that the interests now 
threatened by the Front Populaire may make an 
open pact with the Fascist Leagues, which the 
electorate has decisively condemned ard the Front 
Populaire is pledged to suppress. 

Such an agreement would bring France to the 
verge of civil war, and the danger from the reaction 
demands swift action from the Government; both 
the financial and the political danger may appear 
before the new Government is in power at the end 
of the month. But, once in power, it will be safe 
only as long as the Front Populaire preserves its 
unity. It is necessary to emphasise that the pre- 
servation of that unity may be as important to 
Europe as to France. The new Government may be 
too late to repair the errors of its predecessors, 
especially of M. Laval. But it will be both more 
scrupulous in observing the obligations imposed by 
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support of a collective system and anxious to secure 


agreement with Germany. M. Daladier’s influence is 
certain to be used in favour of a Franco-German 
détente; M. Blum’s, in favour of strengthening col- 
lective security. The two policies may obviously 





HE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER, in an article in his 

Diocesan Magazine invokes (as so many have done 
before him) the familiar words : ‘“‘ I came not to send peace 
on the earth but a sword,” as proof of the compatibility of 
war and Christianity. Of the thesis itself I say nothing, but 
I should like to hear a competent exegete on the citation 
of this particular text. The obvious meaning is 
clearly that Christ’s service may involve suffering and 
even martyrdom, even death by the sword. Dr. Headlam 
seems to find in the words a justification for wielding the 
sword. Our Lord, he says, used the words “ because 
when good is brought into contact with evil it will always 
arouse opposition, and often violent opposition.” That is 
unquestionably true ; and hence come martyrdoms. But 
did He mean that opposition should be met with retalia- 
tion, that the man smitten on one cheek should proceed 
to smite the smiter? Unless He did, the Bishop’s argu- 
ment is hard to follow. 


* * * * 


It is a tragedy that Dr. Melly, of the British Red 
Cross in Ethiopia, should have lost his life at the hands 
of a drunken rioter in Addis Ababa just as the war in 
which he gave his self-sacrificing services was ending. 
I saw Dr. Melly, and he told me of his plans, when he 
came to London from Abyssinia to raise funds and 
personnel for his unit last autumn. Of the value of his 
actual medical work I cannot speak, but this I know 
from men in much closer touch with Ethiopian affairs 
than I am, that Melly has done more than any other 
single man—even than Sir Sidney Barton—for British 
prestige in Abyssinia in the past six months. The 
reason is obvious. The British Red Cross was the one 
visible symbol of British sympathy and support. And 
the Red Cross work owed so much to Melly’s resolution 
and driving power that it is doubtful whether without 
him there would have been any at all. It was no ordinary 
man that thus laid down his life for his friends. 


* * * * 


Both Lord Willingdon and his successor, Lord 
Linlithgow, have been innovators in certain important 
respects. Lord Willingdon was the first Viceroy to use 
an aeroplane habitually for covering the great distances 
which separate the provincial capitals in India, and 
Lord Linlithgow, it is announced, intends to make full 
use of the radio for establishing communication between 
himself and the people whose destinies he has to guide. 
In the second sentence of his inaugural broadcast speech 
he referred to himself as “‘ speaking to you in your homes 
with those you love about you.” Both President 
Roosevelt and Herr Hitler have shown themselves acutely 
conscious in their different ways of the power of the radio, 
and in India, where the proportion of literates is so low, 
the new means of establishing contact between Delhi and 
the villages is invaluable. It could, of course, easily be 
abused, but it is certain that it never will be by the present 
Viceroy. 

* * * * 

That acute critic, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, was one 
of the first to recognise the merits of A. E. Housman’s 
poems; it must have been a good deal more than 
thirty years ago that he spoke of ‘A Shropshire Lad ” 
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conflict, but they are not incompatible, and ind 
we -ourselves are pledged to both. fe 


sits In combining 
the two policies, we can now hope for the Since 


support of a French Government which genuine 
represents its people. } 















as the one piece of work by a living poet of Which j 
could besaid with certainty that it would be read a hundred 
years later. I remember arguing with William Arche 
not much later on Shropshire’s title to be so Celebrate 
He (declaiming sonorously ‘“ When Severn down t 
Buildwas ran, Coloured with the death of man ”) vigor 
ously justified Housman’s choice. Of course he Was 
right, and the claims that natural piectas compelled 
me to put forward for what the Great Western Railway 
likes to call “ The Shire of the Sea-Kings ” were y¢ 
pressed, 



















* * * cd 





Harold Wright used to say sardonically that other ne 
might be able to keep a weekly paper alive but he haj 
killed one. (The self-accusation was groundless; Thy 
Nation disappeared in spite of Wright, not because of 
him.) Harold Cox, whose death removes from th 
world a brilliant individualist, might have said muc 
the same of himself and the Edinburgh Review—ayi 
with no more justice. The spacious days of Broughan 
and Jeffrey and Macaulay are no more, and there was 
clearly no room in the 1930’s for both the Edinburg) 
and the Quarterly. One had to go, and it might have 
been either. But the loss was grave, and it will be remen- 
bered as Cox’s chief distinction that he had his place in 
the great succession of editors of the Edinburgh (regular 
contributor to The Spectator though he was). 















* * * * 





I see it explained that the new play Bees on th 
Boatdeck, by Mr. Priestley and Partners, is divided into 
two long acts because the films have taught the publi 
to do without intervals. Yes, but what about the bar! 
Arnold Bennett, to whom I was once complaining of the 
boredom of the two long intervals in the average play, 
dealt with characteristic patience with my _ strange 
ignorance of the fact that there is a definite unde: 
standing with the bar authorities that the audience shal 
have ample opportunity twice during the performanc 
to quench its thirst (and, conceivably, assuage its 
hunger). To cut intervals by fifty per cent. is going to 
have a sensible effect on the bar takings. 


















* * * * 





I am grateful to several correspondents for settling tle 
question of Disraeli’s observations on catching the Whig 
bathing. He was speaking on February 28th, 1845, i 
the debate on the opening of Mazzini’s letters by the 
Home Office, and the full passage read : 









“The right hon. gentleman caught the Whigs bathing and 
walked away with their clothes. He has left them in the fil 
enjoyment of their liberal position and he is himself a strict cot 
servative of their garments.” 








It is fair to say that many authorities more eminent tha 
myself were firmly convinced that the occasion was the 
Franchise Bill of 1867. 

* * * * 
On Second Thoughts ? 

‘*We had in our King a man who was in more dire 
intimate association and friendship with the comm 
people than anybody since the days of Charles II.” Ms 
Pethick-Lawrence in the House of Commons. 
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F all the dramatis personae of the tragedy of the 
() Italo-Abyssinian war, one character beyond all 
others emerges with unsullied honour. It is Haile 
Selassie, Who goes by the now sardonically ironical title 
o{ Emperor of Abyssinia and Conquering Lion of Judah. 
Of all the figures who have strutted the international 
stage—bullying, betraying, or blundering—he is the 
only one who has played a wholly honourable part, never 
craven, never surrendering to intelligible despair, never 
gltering his lines to suit the exigencies of the moment. 
Months before the war Haile Selassie said that he would 
abide by the Covenant of the League, and he kept his 
yord, While European statesmen, when it came to the 
point, were intimidated by the Covenant’s demands, 
Haile Selassie supported the authority of the League to 
the utmost and accepted in principle the one concrete 
yroposal which came from Geneva, although it meant 
virtually putting his country under an. international 
mandate. 

It seems that it has taken a black man to play the 
white man. It may be replied that Haile Selassie had no 
alternative. That is not so. By sacrificing his principles 
the Emperor could no doubt have come to a_ secret 
understanding with Mussolini. A war could have been 
staged to “let out’? both Mussolini and the Emperor 
more or less satisfactorily in the eyes of their peoples. 
Mussolini, after a show of force, would have secured 
acouple of fertile provinces in return for a cash payment, 
with which the Emperor would have bought off the 
disinherited chiefs and equipped himself to deal with any 
opposition within his Empire. 

But what manner of man is this black Emperor? I 
shall not forget my first meeting with him in Addis Ababa 
lat August when he was working eighteen hours a day 
carrying on diplomatic negotiations with the League and 
the Great Powers and, at the same time, preparing the 
defence of his country with forty-year-old rifles. A short, 
frail figure, he sat with his back to a huge window so that 
the light fell disconcertingly on my face—a_ piece of 
strategy he had apparently learned from Mussolini. 
Wearing a long black cloak and jodhpurs, the national 
peace-time costume of Abyssinia, he rose with great 
dignity and offered me his small hand, looking intently 
at me through those sad, almost hypnotic eyes. It is 
the dignity of the littke man which compensates for his 
lak of stature and impresses both his own chiefs and 
Europeans. Never during my later associations with the 
Emperor did I see this dignity relax—not even when I 
watched those small hands working an anti-aircraft gun 
while bombs were falling at Dessie. 

To the interviewer the Emperor says little, but asks 
many questions in his excellent French. He has a good 
working knowledge of English, but he obviously con- 
siders it would be undignified to speak a language of 
which he is not a complete master. But his reserve in 
speech does not mean that the Emperor is inarticulate. 
When he wishes he can make a most moving oration, 
and the majority of the Ethiopian Government’s com- 
munications to the League of Nations were penned by 
his own hand, like the anonymous editorials which 
appeared in Peace and Light, the Ethiopian newspaper. 
To these gifts must be added an amazing memory for 
lacts and faces; a cool judgement; great tact and 
patience ;_ a deep spirituality ; a humanitarian outlook 
and considerable wisdom. 

How did Haile Selassie come by these qualities ? No 
doubt he inherited some of them from his father, Ras 
Makonnen, a powerful henchman of Menelik, who had 
travelled in Europe and had as enlightened ideas about 
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domestic justice as his son was to have about inter- 
national law and order. Others must have been instilled 
by the priests of the French Roman Catholic Mission 
at Harar, who were his only tutors. In 1916, when, 
with the help of British guns, he overthrew the pro- 
German Lidj Yassu and became Regent to Menelik’s 
reactionary daughter. Empress Zawditu, he first revealed 
his qualities as a statesman—qualities remarkable in 
a man of 25. Full of reforming zeal, Ras Tafari, as he 
then was, was baulked at every point by the Empress 
and the Coptic clergy. But by tact and patience he 
maintained and slowly strengthened his position. 

In 1924 he visited Europe, but on his return to 
Abyssinia he did not make the mistake of Amanullah 
in thrusting indigestible helpings of Western civilisation 
down the throats of his subjects. With the increased 
power which came to him with the death of the Empress, 
and his coronation as Emperor in 1930, he slowly con- 
tinued his task of reform. Schools were built, the 
promising young men were sent to European and 
American universities, an attempt was made to suppress 
slavery, a Parliament of sorts was set up and an effort 
made to establish Courts of Justice. In this work of 
peace the Emperor, a scholar and an aesthete at heart, 
was in his element. Given another five years of peace, 
Italy would have had little cause for complaint against 
Abyssinia, or if she had, and had taken the steps con- 
genial to her to press her claims, it might well have fallen 
to Marshal Badoglio, not Haile Selassie, to seek refuge 
in a French protectorate. 

The change from man of thought to man of action, 
demanded by the threat of war, must have laid a 
tremendous physical strain upon the Emperor, who 
suffers from the lung trouble and blood pressure which 
affect all who overwork in the rarefied altitude of the 
mountain-top city of Addis Ababa. The Emperor 
conquered his own physical frailty by his indomitable 
will, but he could not conquer the ignorance and 
stupidity of his Abyssinian chiefs. The failure of the 
Ethiopian defence against the Italians was due hardly less 
to this stupidity and the perpetual eche nhaga (* Yes, 
tomorrow will do”) than to the use of poison-gas and 
bombs by the Italians. 

At his headquarters at Dessie, Haile Selassie bravely 
attempted to control the whole of the Ethiopian strategy 
with one ineffective telephone, a wireless which was an 
open book to his enemies, a single antiquated typewriter 
and three moderately intelligent secretaries. It is now 
clear that from the outset the Emperor was faced with 
a superhuman task—the task of resisting a united 
Western Power armed with all the devices of modern 
civilisation, with an ignorant, tradition-ridden and poorly- 
armed people. Time and again the Emperor’s orders 
were flouted, messages went astray, and it became 
apparent that the Abyssinians were quite incapable of 
following the plan of guerilla warfare laid down by 
Ethiopian headquarters. Chiefs great and little could 
not abandon their peace-time graft-habits, which proved 
fatal when applied to the withholding of food and 
munitions provided by the Emperor for the troops. 

The question may be asked why the Emperor at the 
end deserted his country when he had _ repeatedly 
declared his intention of fighting to a finish. I think 
that when history tells us the answer it will be that 

his country—cowed and demoralised by gas and bombing 
*planes—deserted Haile Selassie; that in the end his 
chiefs and troops would fight no longer. His own 


courage never failed, but you cannot fight an invader 
army. 
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INDIA REVISITED: If. LEAN 






TEXWO 3 Government officials have kindly given up 

their Sunday leisure to show me some _ scenes 
of Rural Uplift in the dusty little hamlet of Gardhapur. 
(The village and its inhabitants bear invented names, 
for they represent various visits and interviews, but 
they are not fictitious: on the contrary, I have done 
my best to describe real things and people.) Although 
I am grateful to the officials for the trouble they are 
taking with a wandering journalist, I am also a little 
suspicious—not of their intentions, but of the possibility 
of seeing their hopes fulfilled. I know how India regards 
what we fondly imagine to be progress. 

A young gentleman has been introduced to me as 
being one of the standard-bearers in the cause of hygiene ; 
he is explaining the best method of resuscitating the 
apparently drowned, ‘“ But tell me,” I ask (there are 
no big lakes or rivers within fifty miles of Gardhapur)— 
** what would you do if a man were bitten by a snake ? ” 

**T should send for the First-Aid box,” he answers. 

* And where is it now ? ” 

“It is locked up.” 

“ But where ?” 

**In the headman’s house, Sahib. 
Lucknow for the day.” 

*“ What would you do,” I ask a greybeard, speaking 
to him in the vernacular, “if a man were bitten by a 
snake ?° 

‘““T would send for the snake-charmer, 
prompt reply. 

Now this is the truth. No one in an Indian village, 
nor young nor old, would hesitate for a moment between 
a live magician and a mere box of tricks. 

Pursuing my enquiries, I stop Ram Lal, a tanner, and 
therefore an outcaste. The time is past noon. ‘ I would 
like to see what this man is going to eat,” I suggest, “— 
and how he lives.” 

Ram Lal is nothing loth. He leads us to his home, 
where we find Mrs. Ram Lal, a voluble, middle-aged 
lady. She has only three teeth, and holds a diminutive 
baby in her arms. Thinking us to be sanitary inspectors, 
she lisps a complaint against a neighbour, who has 
stacked a manure-heap at her door. 

Is the baby her own, I ask. (She seems past child- 
hearing.) It is, but she cannot nourish it, her husband 
candidly explains, for her milk has dried. He shows us 
a little bluish buffalo milk in a brass lotah—a quarter of 
a pint, perhaps—with nasty bits of skim in it: it looks 
indigestible stuff, and the baby seems a damp, dismal lit- 
tle thing, fly-infested, and dribbling from everywhere a 
baby can dribble. I don’t ask its name, nor look at it 
too closely, for these people believe in the Evil Eye: 
I can only hope that it will live to drink sweeter milk 
than its parents have ever tasted from the breasts of 
Mother India. 

For their mid-day meal this couple are about to eat 


He has gone to 


99 


comes the 


ene half of three thin rounds of unleavened bread 
(chapatties) and a little pea-soup. For supper they will 
cat the other half of the chapattics. The combined 


nourishment of father, mother, baby, for a whole day 
would provide me with a light and most unpleasant 
breakfast. 

There of Ram JLals in India. Fifty 
millions at least, not all tanners, but all outecastes and 
depressed: more than the whole population of the 


are millions 





By F. YEATS-BROWN 
[This is the second of a series of articles which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned 
by Tue Spectator to write on contemporary India. 
under the title “* Uplifters in Action,” deals with rural reconstruction and the population problem.] 
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British Isles. Nor do many millions of the Twice-Bo 
have better nourishment. Clothes are lacking ag cs 
as food. Few villagers north of the Vindhya Hills = 
enough to wear. On this bright February afternan 
a nudist would be comfortable in Ram Lal’s thin ship 
loin-cloth, sandals ; but at night, when the temperaty, 
drops by forty degrees, he has nothing but one v8 
torn blanket. 

A cadaverous cow has just defaecated in the doorway 
Mrs. Ram Lal gathers the excreta with loving hand. 
this is her fuel: she has no other. i 

Let us enter her house. There is a tiny mud-wallal 
courtyard, containing a couple of earthenware jars for 
water. Crossing it in two paces, I am in a black inne 
room, in which a cow-dung fire is burning. There js 
vent. When my smarting eyes grow accustomed to th: 
light, I see a few cooking pots and a string bed. That 
all. This is Ram Lal’s home, where he has lived ay) 
worked for forty-five years, earning about half a crow, 
a week: sometimes less, rarely more. He had a bane, 
wife, who died. The present partner of his joys hai 
three miscarriages before that happy day in her midd 
age (I suppose she must be thirty or thirty-two) whe 
she gave him the child who is to light his path ty 
IIeaven. 

Ram Lal is in debt to the village money-lender t 
the extent of a hundred rupees, which is a sum repre. 
senting about a year’s earnings. Eighty per ceit, 
of the villagers are in debt: many of them owe mor 
than a hundred rupees. The interest charged by thi 
particular money-lender, in Gardhapur, who is said ty 
be a very decent and reasonable bania, varies betwee 
18 and 24 per cent. per annum at* compound interes, 
(Banias take from the peasantry a sum which has bee 
calculated to be about twice the entire land revenue ¢ 
British India.) However, Ram Lal is quite happy: 
he may stint himself over the necessaries of life, but not 
over festivals, marriages and funerals. Often he has 4 
spare copper for a beggar: five or six millions of then 
are wandering about India, living on the bounty ¢ 
the countryside. There are also twenty-four and a hal 
million entirely superfluous cattle, costing £132 million 
annually*: a staggering sum for Ram Lal and his 
friends to pay for their veneration of cows. Moreove, 
five to six millions of people die yearly from preventibl 
disease, and ‘the percentage loss of efficiency of the 
average person in India from preventible malnutritia 
is not less than twenty per cent.”f . . . My head reek, 
but one thing is plain: the betterment of the lot of th 
320,000,000 peasants living in the 700,000 _ village 
of India is one of the greatest and gravest problens 
that any Government has ever had to face. Laon 
Linlithgow is said to be determined to carry througi 
a great measure of rural reform. 

* * * * 












































































































At the tidy, brightly-painted primary school @ 
Gardhapur two dear little boys in white are chanting: 
song of Uplift: Sachi, sachi, batya-re.. . 

It is a long song, relating to the artificial respiratio. 
chlorination of water, the advantages of village cesspook, 
and the dangers of the anopheles mosquito, — Whe 
the little boys have finished they are about to_ begi 










~ *Report ot Board of Agriculture. 
{Report of the All-India Conference of Medical Research. 
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(repetition is the secret of successful propaganda 
Isewhere) but Mr. Siri Nath interrupts 
He is a local Jandlord, a Brahmin 

sacred thread about his neck, and 


We quickly 


agai 
in ‘India as ¢ 
the proceedings. 
with the 
an umbrella to give him further prestige. 
inderstand each other. 

“Certainly a good deal of this is eyewash,” he says. 
«We must please the Government.” (This with a shrewd 
ok at the officials accompanying me, whom he has 
wudged are not important enough to conciliate.) 
«Latrines, for instance. They are not necessary. The 
qn is Our scavenger. People should go out into the 
gelds, and cover their droppings with earth, as Manu 
taught us to do four thous ind years ago.” 

“Qn the whole, however, do you think that the 
Uplift movement is succeeding ? ” 






by caste, 


















Village 

“Yes, but Government might do more. Much more. 
Colossal sums have been spent on New Delhi. The Army 
eats into our vitals, taking fifty crores a year (£37,500,000). 
Your administration costs far too much.” 

“Jt is the cheapest in the world, per capita,” I reply, 
“and has given you peace and security for the first time 
fora thousand ycars, babu-ji !” 

dissents. ‘‘ You have given us an alien system 
e b , 
which we don’t understand, and which leads to great 






















abuses.” 

“Then what would you have ? ” 

“Tam not a politician, Sahib, but I trust Gandhi-ji. 
He will know what is best for us . . . Would you like to 
ye my house? ... Here my profit as a landlord is 















§ I write, the springtime sunshine is gladdening the 
hearts of cricketers; summer is a coming-in 
whether or not sings loud the cuckoo. In a few more 
days we Shall be reading the scores in the newspapers, 
aid small boys will be adoring their heroes. I suppose 
that schoolboys still make household gods out of county 
cricketers—or have they deserted them nowadays for 
iirmen and film stars ? When I was very young I used 
to pray for a long innings by my favourite player—J. T. 
Tyidesley. And I often wonder what George Hirst would 
have said had he known that the aid of Providence was 
being enlisted on behal? of one of the most warlike 
batsmen that ever lived. ‘*‘O Lord,” I used to pray, 
“please make J. T. Tyldesley score a century for Lan- 
cshire tomorrow against Yorkshire ; and, please Lord, 
do not let George Hirst get him out.” Another of my 
favourite cricketers, when I was a boy, was Victor 
Tumper; and I found mys:lf in a pretty mess when he 
played at Old Trafford for Australia in 1902 and scored a 
century before luncheon—because I wanted at one and the 
ume time England to get Australia out quickly and Victor 
tostay in allday. I prayed for both, and even Providence 
could not rise to that. 

I like to think today that there are as many 
heroes in cricket for small boys as ever they were. 
Iknow that in Yorkshire Sutcliffe and Verity are wor- 
shipped by everybody young or old. There is something 
bvable, too, about Bowes ; he is a sort of Billy Bunter 
ifericket for youngsters, with his cherub lips and round 
spectacles. And I am certain that E. R. T. Holmes 
aid Robins and Peebles are heroes in a thousand homes ; 
they look right, like captains of house-elevens out of the 
lorgotten pages of Talbot Baines Reed. Patsy Hendren 
‘ another cricketer whose autograph is more valuable 
‘han catapults, foreign stamps, or whatever the modern 
‘hoolhoy currency happens to be. As we grow older, we 






































eight rupees an acre, out of which I pay forty-five per cent, 
to the Land Revenue and four and’a half per cent. to the 
District Board. If I make two hundred rupees a year 
(£15) out of my fifty acres ’m lucky. And I’m the richest 
man in the village, except the moneylender. If I was not 
a lawyer as well as a landlord I should starve.” 

Siri Nath’s house is far removed from the contamination 
of Ram Lal’s presence, but it is made out of the same 
plastered mud : cooking is done with the same cow-dung : 
outside there is the same mess of ordure and stagnant 
water; but inside it looks tended, lived-in, loved. A tin 
box in the entrance hall contains quilts, clothes, docu- 
ments. The open court in the centre is spotless with 
white sand. The men’s room is adorned by four pictures : 
an engraving of the Crucifixion, a photograph of Mr. 
Patel (late President of the Legislative Assembly) and 
coloured prints of Arjuna, the divine hero of the Maka- 
bharata, and of Mohini, a dancing girl famous in these 
parts . . . Christ, a god, a politician, a nautch-girl : what 
deductions can I draw, if any ? 

‘“* Why is she here ? ” I ask, indicating Mohini. (Inter- 
esting, if my friend is a balletomane!) Unfortunately 
my remark is misunderstood. ‘* You can’t go in there,” 
whispers one of the officials. He means the ladies’ quar- 
ters, towards which I am looking. My presence in this 
house is in some sense a pollution. I feel (as I so often 
do with high-caste Hindus) a regret that my Aryan 
brother, so charming and so courteous in his manneis, 
should still keep barriers between us which make under- 
What can one know of a people if one 
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standing difficult. 


never sees their women ? 







CRICKET ONCE MORE 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 






tend to glorify the past and miss the good things of the 
present. But is it really a fact that there are playing at 
the present time men so rich in personality as Albert 
Trott, Ranjitsinhji, Maclaren, W. G. Grace, Jessop, 
Hirst, Tom Richardson, and Walter Brearley? Has 
there not been a falling off in glamorous achievement 
even since the years just after the War, when the game 
was made spectacular and beautiful and humorous by 
Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Parkin, J. W. H. T. Douglas, Woolley, 
Tate, Emmott, Robinson, Rhodes, Peach of Surrey, 
Fender (who took to spectacles as though to tell the 
batsman “ All the better to see you with, my dear ”’) ? 

I cannot think of many cricketers today who, whether 
they are doing well or badly, are capable of gripping the 
romantic imagination. Hammond is a glorious batsman ; 
but if he fails we simply forget him for the moment, and 
hope for happier luck tomorrow. But when A. C. 
Maclaren achieved a “ duck ” first ball it was wonderful. 
Usually it took about ten minutes to happen. He would 
come to the crease and survey the field; then he would 
stretch his shoulders; then he would take guard and 
mark his popping-place meticulously with a bail; then 
he would survey the scene once more, taking note of the 
distant parts of the boundary. And while all this 
ceremony was being performed by the great man_ the 
bowler and all the other side simply had to wait until 
he was ready—his humble servants and retainers. At 
last, the game began; Maclaren played forward with the 
rhythmical sweep of music. If he was bowled first ball — 
and sometimes he was—-we would eatch our breath. A 
mighty fall, a dreadful interference with the ordered 
destined course of majesty! Maclaren would leave the 
field in a silence more impressive than all the acclamation 
We had looked upon an arbitrary dis- 
We didn’t forget it for a long 


of thousands. 


turbance of sovereignty. 
time. 
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If I try to count contemporary cricketers who can leave 
their mark upon the imagination by doing nothing that 
can be measured in utility value ; who can spread about 
them the power of personal genius without making 
estonishing records—well, frankly I cannot even begin to 
count them. Sims of Middlesex amuses me as soon as I 
see him, but that has little to do with his cricket; it is 
some humorous appeal about him which would draw 
my heart to him if I met him in a barber’s shop. C. F. 
Walters used to delight my sense of cricket’s lyrical grace 
even before he scored a run. On the whole, the modern 
cricketer stands or falls by results, by his efficiency. 
He is victim to his age and environment ;_ the period is 
one of mass production. A curious fact is that at a time 
when many young men are constantly talking of the 
“inhibited ” Victorians, they are themselves the most 
impersonal, suppressed creatures I have ever known. 
There is ample skill in cricket of the moment, but there is 
precious little impulse or free expression of human nature. 
We live in the epoch of good manners. Our professional 
players wear suéde shoes, and they drive their own cars. 

Inhibitions can be felt everywhere—that is why 1936 is 
always talking about them. The Victorian cricketers 
included Grace, Lockwood, Briggs, Maclaren, Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, Jessop, S$. M. J. Woods, Hirst, Wess, A. O. Jones 
—to name only a few. They were all gusty men, open 
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HE only hope for European painting at the present 
time is the development of a New Realism. Abstract 
art is played out on the Continent, and Superrealism cannot 
have before it a very long term of useful life. In England, 
where the whole development of modern painting has 
lagged during the last half-century (which is perhaps the 
reason why the English school is less unattractive at 
present than most Continental schools), both styles 
arrived later and both will no doubt survive longer 
than on the Continent. But in any case the next important 
stage in the development of European art will be Realism of 
some kind and it is already worth looking round to see 
where there is soil from which this new tree can grow. 

The possibility of a useful development occurring from 
more or less conventional artists makes it again almost 
profitable to visit the Royal Academy. Realistic painters 
are certainly not easily to be found in the more advanced 
exhibitions, and one is led to hope that perhaps the 
most solid retreat of conventional painting may be more 
productive. In general the Academy is as dull as usual 
this year, and realistic pictures of the type I mean are 
few and, on the whole, hung high up on the wall. But 
they can be found, 

It may seem at first sight perverse to maintain that 
there is little Realism at the Academy, but on my con- 
ception of Realism I believe this to be the case. For 
Realism, in the sense in which I use it, does not imply 
only a certain method of reproducing visual impressions, 
but also a whole attitude towards life. I should define 
a Realist in art as a man who renders directly his direct 
reactions to life, and who can maintain this directness 
when confronted with the major as well as the minor 
problems of life. The perfect Realist would, therefore, 
ke capable of painting all kinds of theme—human, 
religious, or political—provided that they were relevant and 
living at his own time, and he would see and paint them 


with the same directness which he would bring to bear 
on a simple still-life. 
An absolute Realist has, of course, never existed, 


But in each age there is a mode of thought which provides 
the most direct method possible of dealing with life, and 


REALISM AT THE ACADEMY 
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a May | 
and unashamed in expressing themselves thro =—— 
game of cricket. A national game cannot live = . ces, Ct 
nique alone, or even on antagonism between { sal -” 
Cricket, more than any other pastime of the — 7 sely 
open-air, asks for the vitality of English Pe be 
The recent standardisation of cricket has come Pe yes git 
sourees. First of all, as I say, the spirit of the age ig . s Might 
to blame ; we cannot very well help ourselves here. “ aa 
the other influence could surely be checked—J mean + on La 
influence of crowds who go to cricket matches for "a Sul (64 
wrong thing, seeking records rather than spirited ders Russell F 
The Press is much to blame : every day they seize On the psi ( 
big score, not the stylish innings. In the press-box th christma 
atmosphere is that of a counting-house. The Public egy The sa 
have the sort of cricket they want; if they allowthe ney, ainters | 
papers to obsess them with a desire for records, very wel acti 
then; they will get records. If they demand gusto, the spplied 
challenge thrown down and the challenge picked w Talph A 
adventure and achievement going hand in hand—j jt 4 treatncl 





sport they want and not arithmetic, they can haye thes 
things which are the stuff of the game. The crickete 
like all other beings, is mainly a deduction from a settipo. 

. . . . . 8) 
even if he is a genius, with a soul of his own, he will dray 
the right or the wrong fire of inspiration from the feelings 
and needs of the crowd, which is, according to its natyy 
his fruitful or barren soil. 
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BLUNT Doris 7 

a speci 

corresponding to it, there will be developed a particular also fc 
kind of technique in the arts also suited to the conditions J jnstanc 
of the age. For Giotto and St. Francis a particular form Young! 
of Christianity provided the right approach; for Ra»had escape 
and Michelangelo a particular blend of Christianity and § with th 
classical paganism ; for Delacroix a particular brand of § py Re 
Liberalism, Today the crucial problems are not to bef with J. 
seen in terms of religion or classicism, but directly in Downs! 
terms of politics, as in the time of Courbet, and there is no J serious 
doubt that the Realism which will develop must necessarily J which 
be largely political in its approach. However, though show i 
there is little chance of England producing a River Two 
yet, we may still find painters who are clearing the ground & than t 
in the sense that they are treating with relative directnes J pot by 
serious minor problems. jimitat 
Most of the exhibitors in the Academy fail to do even F single 
this, but it is probably worth while investigating in what & the In 
ways they fail. The methods of failure fall into three  Jandse 
broad groups: either the painter’s approach to his & goreea 
subject is twisted and indirect, or his rendering is con & appea 
torted, or he confines his attention to a very minor and & To th 
limited type of problem. Each of these groups admits B (Court 
of sub-division, and many exhibitors manage to fail in B by J. 















more than one way, sometimes in all three. Let wu, & seem: 
however, consider some examples. the n 

As usual, the Academy is dominated by society portraits. B to be 
At the present time it must be almost impossible to make J conde 
a serious work of a society portrait (I suppose John has F (Cale: 
sometimes done it), but the Academicians certainly go again 
out of their way to make it harder than necessary. Theit F the s) 
subject being already limited and unimportant, they us § (163) 
every device towards the end not of direct rendering but F the n 
of simple flattery. Edmund Brock, for instance, makes his seem 
sitters look at though they were acting tableaua-vivants ¢ FB Mal 
Raeburn. Gerald Kelly occasionally also indulges in the Fi 
eighteenth-century convention, as in Jane in fancy des & carth 
(119); Cadogan Cowper continues his wax-work tech FB at ai 
nique; Connard flatters by reducing his subjects to 4 or Je 
sweet pearliness; A. K. Lawrence by making thet & Nish 
exquisitely distinguished. But the finest specimen of all B Plow 






is, without doubt, Simon Elwes’ portrait of Sir Richard B exec 
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— 
gykes, complete with pink coat, butler, and family 
as allied to this group are certain painters who are 
damned by prettiness. Their favourite subjects are 
vetty girls under pretty trees by pretty streams In pretty 
PF iaht and their technique is brilliantly adapted to 
out the gaicty and sweetness of the scenes. Sir 
vavery’s Summer (229), W. G. de Glehn’s Willow 
re the perfect examples of this type, to which 
Bronze and Silver (272) and Melton Fisher's 
Dreams (290) form an extension in the direction of the 
Christmas numbers of the illust rated weeklies. 

The same technique of prettiness 1s used by some of the 
ainters who escape from reality by the road of mythology, 
forgetting that dead symbols are —_ useful if they are 
applied to living problems (e.g., Poussin or David). 

Ralph Alston's Bacchante’s Feast (774) applies this pretty 
treatment of mythology, but the gods are more generally 
served up at the Academy in an elegant kind of Mannerism, 
which by its affected posturing and the elongated refine- 
ment of its figures goes back to the older Mannerism of 
Parmigiano, Bronzino via the  art-for-art’s-sake 
heresy of the °90°s: as, for example, in Ernest Procter’s 
Joliac (601) or Robert Barnes’ Poseidon and Aphrodite 
(359). The same remoteness of subject and twist in 
approach and rendering characterise Billie Water’s 
Recelations VI (379), Others apply the same Mannerist 
technique to more modern but not more important 
subjects—Kathleen Seale in Girl with a Daisy (697), or 
Doris Zinkeisen, who in Black Coffee (756) has produced 
a species of sub-Laurencin Mannerism. The sculptors 
aso follow this particular pursuit of elegance ; for 
instance, Lucette Bauer in Diana (1561) or Harold 
Youngman in Artemis (1564). Two other roads of 
escape are well worn at the Academy: the first paved 
with the carly ninetecnth-century conventions popularised 
by Rex Whistler and trodden by T. L. B. Huskinson 
with Marina of Abingdon (752) or Algernon Newton with 
Downshire Hill (888); the other leading away from 
serious themes to the theatre or the circus, a province in 
which Dame Laura Knight rules brilliantly with The 
Show is on! (143), 

Two groups of painters, in general far more attractive 
than those mentioned above, fail to be complete Realists 
not by distortion of vision or rendering but by mere 
limitation, by over-concentration on a single theme and a 
single aspect of that theme. These are the survivors of 
the Impressionist school and the minutely photographic 
landseape painters. .Both tend to paint only the most 
agreeable kind of scene, and both focus only on the mere 
appearance of the scene, ignoring its human implications. 
To the former group belongs Lord Methuen’s Corsham 
Court (526), and to the latter the two lovely landscapes 
by J. M. Patrick (322 and 330). Certain other painters 
seem to come near to Realism in some ways, but just miss 
the mark, Harold Morley sometimes paints what seem 
to be the right scenes but spoils them by a faint note of 
condescension (Norfolk Geese (612)) or of Bohemianism 
(Caledonian Market (183) ). Steven Spurrier’s Sea-Side (348) 
again, slips into frivolous satire, and the importance of 
the subject in Frank Salisbury’s The Heart of the Empire 
(163) is only illusory. The Fittons, who as usual, supply 
the most sensitive and moving pictures in the exhibition, 
seem to be going too far towards nightmare, though The 
Machinist (717) comes near to being genuinely realistic. 

Finally there are a few painters who, without being 
carth-shaking, seem to be on the right track. They have 
at any rate the directness of the Realist and face more 
or less serious subjects. Of the portrait painters Scott 
Nisbet in his Robert Nichols (156) and S. C. Lewis in his 
Ploughman (452) seem to have honesty of vision and 
execution. Henry Carr is in earnest in a genre scene like 
Regent's Park (565) ; Gerald Cooper avoids all the tempta- 


pringit 
John L 
Wood (64) are 
Russell Flint 's 


or 


tions which attend the painting of rustic scenes in Rick- 
yard (77); Keith Henderson disguises a very vivid and 
direct rendering of a peasant group under the misleading 
title of The Golden Fleece (294); and Adrian Allinson is 
masterly in his treatment of a Daumier theme from 
Spanish life, Fera Carril, Catalonia (722). From painters 
such as these the tree of Realism will at any rate be able 
to draw sustenance for one of its roots. 


GRAND TOUR IN 
MANCHUKUO 


By RALPH MORTON 


A’ all the more important railway-stations in Manchu- 
kuo there stands on the platform a small table. 
On the table are a pyramidal block of wood bearing the 
Chinese characters for ‘ Souvenir,” an inked pad and 
stamp. As the train steams in to the station a gentle 
stream of immaculately dressed Japanese civilians 
and of slatternly uniformed Japanese soldiers makes for 
the table and the stamp. It used to be odd sheets of 
paper or old envelopes or even handkerchiefs that were 
produced to bear the stamp. But now the initiative 
stationers of Japan have devised handsome leather- 
bound booklets or little Jacob’s ladders of thick paper 
in canvas cases, and these the more experienced travellers 
carry. It is the modern rationalised form of the old 
cult of the hotel label. It is a handier and less expensive 
form. It is not so easily abused and it is economical 
in time. A stop of two minutes constitutes a visi‘. 
The traveller goes on with a new stamp in his book, 
proof that he has visited another of the centres of the 
Eastern Paradise. And the stamps are not uniform. 
They have a pleasing and appropriate diversity: a 
pagoda for Liaoyang, an iron bridge for Antung, camels 
for T’ao Nan, and some are red and some are blue but 
most are purple. The total collection numbers about 
forty ; it is to be seen hanging in the station-master’s 
office in some stations. Each stamp has the date of 
stamping. And so there is offered the spice of com- 
petition. How many stamps can be got in one day ? 
In how few days can the complete collection be obtained ? 
So the grand tour of Manchukuo can be done speedily 
and the traveller returns to Japan with an interesting 
souvenir of the stations of Manchukuo; documentary 
proof of the truth of his tales and a testimonial to the 
speed with which Manchukuo can be seen. It gives 
an added zest to travel. And the traveller returns 
impressed by the colossal achievements of his own 
country. i 
And from the point of view of the traveller it is a great 
achievement. Ease of communications has increased 
amazingly. Whereas before 1931 the South Man- 
churia Railway stood unrivalled for reliability and 
comfort among the railways of the Far East, now all the 
railways in Manchukuo have been brought into line 
with it and up to its standard. Whether you arrive 
from Russia or China, you step from the nineteenth 
century with its dark woodwork, heavy crockery and 
shabby table-cloths into the twentieth century with 
light woodwork and modern equipment. The most 
spectacular achievement is the new “ Asia” Express 
from Dairen to Harbin. Of old the journey took twenty- 
four hours and entailed a change of trains at the old 
Changchun. Now the journey is done in thirteen hours 
without a change. And the new train is the latest model, 
streamlined, painted in olive green with white lines, 
air-conditioned and superbly sprung. The foreign travel- 
ler feels at home and blesses the railways of Manchukuo, 
He has re-entered a world that he knows and can rely 
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on. He rests on soft cushions and, unless he is English, 


reposes peacefully in the Pullman berths, eats delicately 
and feels at home. When he leaves his train, hotels 
which might be in Berlin or Pittsburgh welcome him. 
So he enjoys foreign travel in Manchukuo and _ looks 
with a benign eye on the country through which he is 
so comfortably borne. 

It was surely wise of Japan to concentrate on the rail- 
ways of Manchuria first, for all that the traveller sces is 
from the window of his train or his hotel, and his comments 
will depend upon his comfort. But it would be quite 
fantastic to imagine that Japan dressed Manchukuo’s 
shop-window for the enticement of the foreigner. Japan 
is not interested in the foreigner. It is for her own people 
that her hotels are built, her railways are run, her grand 
tour organised. It is symptomatic that on many stations 
the English names have been replaced by Japanese. 

And the Japanese love it. They come over in hordes ; 
organised in parties of school-children or business men 
‘or members of special societies, or in small groups, as 
families or as individuals. In the outer world they travel 
always as strangers, conscious of a lack of welcome. In 
Manchukuo they are free to travel with all the superiority 
of the nineteenth-century Englishman in Italy, but with 
an added sense of possession and of their country’s 
achievement. They travel to get a sense of their own 
superiority, and, like the Englishman, they want to go 
where their own people are. It is Japan in Manchukuo 
they want to see. The ‘ Manchukuoans,” as their railway 
pamphlets cacophonously call the Chinese inhabitants, 
are part of the picturesque background. Their posters 
and advertisements of Manchukuo emphasise all that is 
odd and unreal. They patronise the inhabitants ; they 
mean to help them, but they do not try to understand 
them. And the Westernness of all the stagecraft helps 
to promote their sense of achievement and gives a relish 
to their travels. And so they want to eat foreign food, to 
wear foreign clothes and to hear foreign music. 

In one of Scott’s little-read novels Croftangry bemoans 
the coming of the stage-coach with its deleterious effect 
on the morals of travellers. He sees it threatening to rub 
out all individualities and to reduce travellers’ tales to a 
common level of small talk on inns and time records. 
What would he have said of world-tours and Pullman 
cars ? They have set a world-standard of comfort and food 
and dress. Fortunately for most of us, and for the 
Japanese, it is not the standard of our homes. To travel is 
to be cosmopolitan ; to enter a new world where all that 
is familiar is lost and all that is individual in others becomes 
picturesque. It is not only the air that is conditioned. 
We travel nowadays in a conditioned atmosphere. What 
are trains and steamers but parcels of conditioned thinking 
careering up and down the earth ? 

Behind these conditioned Pullman and dining cars 
are other carriages: very unconditioned and very full. 
The passengers arc of all races, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, 
Korean, but they are not cosmopolitan ;_ they are merely 
third class ; with piles of bedding in the rack, with clothes 
scattered on the seats, children eating oranges, everyone 
enjoying that continuous meal which is the Chinese idea 
of a railway journey ; good natured, somnolent humanity. 
No one in the Pullmans sces them, but they are there, 
travelling at the same speed and to the same destination. 
Behind the Japanese towns with their hotels and golf- 
courses and cinemas are their towns, and beyond the 
railway are their ficlds. And when the train stops they 
get out, lugging their bundles, shepherding their children. 
They don’t have little books to stamp. They want to 
forget the journey and get home. 

But it is not to see them that the tourist travels. He 
descends from his carriage, advances to the table, stamps 
his book and goes back, virtuous and superior. He is 
secing Manchukuo. 


MARGINAL COMMENTs 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
PECULATIONS go on as to whether the 


Emperor means to visit Europe shortly, 
seem to think it natural and likely hat he Should pla : Le 
a visit to, if not a prolonged sojourn in, their enlightd hese at 
continent. But the Emperor seems, so far, to aban m the no 
eagerness for this trip: he prefers Palestine. Inde We ing ( 
why should he wish to visit the continent of his taal —- 
and barbarous conqueror, and of the gang of perju 
crooks who have so obligingly stood back to give : 
aggressor a free hand? He must, by now, be pretty 7 
of Europe and Europeans. ° 

All the same, were I he, I should, I think, wish to pay 
one visit to Geneva, to give the Council of the League j 
Nations, once and for all, my unexpurgated Opinion F 
them. There would seem to be little hope that this Woul{ 
do these tough-hided representatives of nations a 
good ;_ but it might give their betrayed and duped Victin 
a certain bitter satisfaction to give them, for once, ¢ 
candid view of them, salted and peppered with all the 
stinging contempt which he and his interpreter eo, 
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between them muster. he so set 
Having thus expressed himself in Geneva, he might compare 

proceed on a round trip, and deliver himself in the say _, 

sort in the capital cities of the League’s members, such ' 

Paris and London. It is pretty certain that in London \y 

would be immensely popular, and could easily {ill thf By the t 





Albert Hall many times over, did its somewhat capricioyrusto™ of 1 
trustees see fit to allow him to do so. Not since the Jggpanth shea 
invasion of Belgium have such strong and angry sympa. heaves ; © 
thies obtained in this emotional country for an ill-treated 

foreigner. Among a nation which loves foreign refugee Wheat | 
and loves still more to feel impassioned against foreign usbandry 
atrocities, the Emperor would find himself the mosft grew. Y¥* 
honoured and favoured of the former, and his tales of the! then b 
latter could not fail of popularity, while any bitte pubble or 
comments which he might utter on the methods by 


which the British Government sought to fulfil Leaguef By the t 
obligations would be received by a people just in temper, 
if somewhat lethargic in action, with a fair-mindelf Jf pulle 


* That’s right.” 

But, after all, the Emperor will perhaps show mor If cate 
dignity by remaining in Palestine, far from the continent inprofital 
of faithless white men who have broken him and stolenfich pury 
his lands. Having now learned that, to European, P 
might is still right, and that any European power may 





: . : sae By. ate 
do as it chooses to non-Europeans, without risk off * 
restraint or punishment from those who have pledge 
themselves to restrain and punish, there scems no reasow By a | 
why the Abyssinian Emperor should trouble himself with pithered. 
Europe any more. He had, in the past, aspiration By the 
towards European civilisation ; having now watched ths} ~- 
civilisation dropping like the gentle rain from heave 
over his country, it is probable that he considers it 4 
wash-out. Since it is so much to the fore in Europe anif By ev 
in Africa, he is perhaps right to retire to Palestine. Not, ge 
) a ws 


for that matter, that he will escape it there. But he cai 
watch from a distance its progress in his own country ; he 
‘an avoid having to make personal terms with its prot- 
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‘ Weaning, 

agonists ; and he may also derive some pleasure from z 
° : ge » . . LWweS 
picturing the condition of the capital he has left them te —< 
y th 


deal with. On the whole, the Emperor's position has 
points, One is inclined to think him better off than the 
unfortunate Italian soldiers who have been forced inte 
this distant, harsh and uncongenial land, and may, ff By th 





and by 






all they know, be ordered to remain there. RomanRrmove 
soldiers have often enough in the past been sentenced t nek 
garrison lands which their leaders have conquered bf 

methods of the utmost brutality. And, in the mail.— i 


it seems that Italians have wanted, more than mos§ 
races, to go home. 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE 
TABLE OF TITHES 
incipally extracted from the STATUTES and 
DECISIONS in adjudged Cases upon Tithe Law ; 
| tO pay 
Ague (| 


SHEWING 








Nion PHE MANNER OF SETTING OUT AND TAKING 

a. j TITHES, 

5 Woull = ae 

nS any Ar Tut Present Time. 

Victiny MITHES ought to be paid as soon as the Tenth part 

Mee, 4 ean be severed from the Nine, if there be no custom 

all the to the contrary ; as for Corn and Hay, as soon as it 

- Coulil js made into Sheaves, or Shocks, or Cocks : and must 
he so set out, that the Rector or Vicar may, if present, 

might compare them with the other parts. 

Br Or Turk Propuce Or Tue Eartru. 

lon he Barley and Oats. 

ll thf By the tenth cock, shock, or sheaf, according to the 

‘icioud bustom of the place; and if there is no custom, by the 





¢ Jaqgpenth sheaf. where such corn is usually bound up in 
"mapa heaves; otherwise by the tenth cock. 

eated Stubble and Stubble Ground. 

ugea Wheat stubble, cut and employed in purposes of 
reig@usbandry and tillage of the lands of the farm on which 
t grew, yields no tithe ; but if sold, or otherwise disposed 


most 
f thegp. then by the tenth of its value.—No tithe is due of 
itt ptubble or eddish ground depastured. 

s by Hobbings of Grass in Pasture. 

aguep By the tenth cock. 


Iper, Turnips. 


ded Jf pulled, by every tenth turnip or heap. 

Turnips, Rape and Cole. 
mr If eaten on the land, whether by profitable or 
elt Puprofitable stock, by an agistment tithe; if sold for 
olen ich purpose, by the tenth of their value. 


ve Potatoes and other Roots growing in Fields. 
“f By a tenth of their produce, when taken up. 
ot Orchards. 
a By a tenth of their produce, whether windfalls or 
sth entered. 
s Osiers and Willows. 


hcg By the tenth bundle or pole, when cut. 

Or SHEEP. 

a Lambs. 

nf By every tenth lamb, to be taken away when able to 
ot, Five upon the same food the dam doth; and the tenth 
a gel the value of the odd number; if sold upon the fall, 
,fthe tenth of what sold for: bought in and put to ewes, 
py an agistment tithe, to be computed from the time of 
Weaning, unless kept until shear-day, and shorn. 








of Ewes removed fraudulently out of the Parish to Lamb. 
sf By the tenth lamb, according to the number of ewes ; 
nd by the tenth of the value for the odd numbers. 


0 Wool. 
rp By the tenth fleece, according to the number of sheep 
npemoved; and by the tenth of the weight of the odd 
ome-ceces, 
Or Beasts. 

Calves. 


By the tenth, if ten, to be taken at the time of 


WHEN TITHE WAS A TENTH 


tly a hundred years since the first Tithe Commutation Act, converting the payment of a literal tenth of the 
ve land into an annual money payment chargeable on the land, was enacted. 
t a final settiement of the tithe controversy has been infroduced into the House of Commons this week. 
special interest to a document of 1824 which has oon ge 


And the Government's 


ome into the possession of “Tee Spectator,” 


indicating to tithe-payers exactly what form thktenth of different types of produce should take. 

are too numerous to admit of full reproduction here, enough can be quoted to illustrate 
~ . = - 

‘ng of the tithe system before commutation a century ago. 
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weaning; and by a tenth of the value of all above or 
under ten. If one or more and sold upon the fall, or fed 
for the butcher, by the tenth of the price sold for, and 
in the same manner for all above ten. 
Working Beasts. 

Yield no tithe while working, unless they work for hire 
or profit, or are employed in another parish than that 
in which they are fed; then by an agistment tithe. 


Milk. 


By the whole of the milk milked on each tenth natural 
day, as well in the morning as in the evening; to be 
computed from the time the first cow, after calving, is 
brought to the pail and milked, and so of every cow 
after calving; and no regard is paid to what they eat. 

Note.—The cow-keeper is to give notice to the tithe-owner, when 
and where he goes to milk his cows, and the tithe is to be fetched 
by him from the place where the cows are milked unless there is a 
custom in the parish for the cow-keeper to deliver it to the tithe- 
owner elsewhere, or at the church-porch; and unless he milk his 
cows in another parish than that in which they are fed; for the 
tithe of milk is payable to the tithe-owner of the parish in which the 
cows are fed, not in that in which they are milked ; in which case he 
is not obliged to fetch it, but the cow-keeper must bring it to the 
tithe-owner. ¥ 


Or Tlorses. 
Foals. 

By the tenth, if ten, to be taken at the time of 
weaning ; and by the tenth value of all above or under 
ten. If sold before used for the plough, by an agistment 
tithe. to be computed from the time they become 
yearlings until sold or removed. 


Horses. 

Horses kept for working the farm yield no tithe while 
working, but if used for hire or profit, or are employed 
in another parish than that in which the owner lives, 
then by an agistment tithe. 


Or Rapeirs AND DEFER. 
Rabbits, if sold, by the tenth of both skin and carcase 
at every killing: In like manner deer also will yield a 
tithe, if sold for profit, although ferae natura. 


Or Fisn. 
Fish yield no tithe, except in certain places by custom, 


Or PIGEONS. 
By the tenth of the value of all pigeons, if sold: but 
no tithe is due, if eaten in the house of the owner. 


Pigeon Manure. 

If not used on the farm, but sold, by the tenth of the 
value sold for. 

Orv Honey ann Wax. 

By the tenth measure of honey, and the tenth weight 
wax. 

Or Domestic Fow.s. 

As hens, turkeys, geese, ducks: Tithes are to be paid 
either by the tenth egg, or the tenth of their young, 
but not by both; for where tithe of eggs is paid, no 
tithe for the young is due. Such tithes are to be set 
out according to custom. 


Or MILLs. 

The tithe of corn mills shall be paid of the clear yearly 
gains and profits, after deducting rent, servants’ wages, 
repairs, and other real expences : Except of ancient mills, 
i.c., mills erected before the 9th year of Edward the 
Second, 





: DEVONPORT: PRINTED AND SOLD BY J. MUDGE, No. 90, James-Street.—1824. 
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RIVAL FORCES IN JAPAN ms 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN San! oe 


-.. the political earthquake of February 26th Japan 

is groping for a new equilibrium. If one puts a 
complicated problem in simplified form, Japanese political 
life may be interpreted as a struggle of two main forces 
that are at the same time interdependent: militarism 
and finance, taking both these terms in their broadest signifi- 
ance. On one'side are the fighting services, of which the Army, 
in its middlegrade and junior ranks, is much more deeply 
impregnated with a vague but strong ferment of social radical- 
ism. The Army and Navy stand for ever increasing appro- 
priations for military and naval ends, for ruthless eradication 
of any liberal constitutional theories which might place 
them under some measure of parliamentary control, for a 
strong, aggressive foreign policy, for more State control 
of industry and trade and for more active relief measures 
for. the distress of the poorer classes, especially in the rural 
districts. There is a pronounced anti-capitalist trend in 
Army and Navy circles, which is a curious compound of 
traditional mediaeval samurai contempt for the trading classes 
and of the half-baked, imperfectly understood theories of 
Marxism and Fascism which have been filtering into Japan 
since the War. 

On the other side are the big industrial and financial 
interests, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yasuda, Sumitomo and others, 
which have achieved control of a large part of Japan’s indus- 
trial output, banking and foreign and domestic trade. With 
these are allied, by conviction, sometimes also by family 
ties, the moderate men among Japan’s statesmen and _ poli- 
ticians who are always likely to be cut down by assassination 
when the military extremists indulge in one of their outbursts 
of berserkr frenzy. Keenly conscious of the delicately 
poised balance of Japan’s financial and economic position 
these propertied moderates are opposed to running the risks 
of a major war and are in favour of stabilising, if not reducing, 
the military and naval expenditures which demand almost 
half the receipts of a seriously unbalanced budget. They 
are also naturally opposed to any drastic modification of 
the economic status quo, to radical experiments along State 
socialist lines. 

Now the relationship between the military and business 
groups in Japan is not merely one of antagonism. There is 
also a definite interdependence. of these two dominant forces 
in Japanese life. Certain branches of Japanese industry, 
notably engineering and shipbuilding, have profited con- 
siderably from the intensive rearmament activities of recent 
years.. Many Japanese industrialists and traders appreciate 
strong military and naval support for their commercial 
efforts. At the same time the more seasoned and responsible 
Japanese military and naval leaders, while they may not 
like the capitalist, are inclined to believe that he is indis- 
pensable. They realise that Japan’s military efficiency 
would be seriously impaired by any sudden and drastic 
economic changes which would reduce industrial output 
and diminish the volume of foreign trade. 

While the antagonism between militarism and _ finance 
explains the violence of the outburst of political assassination, 
directed against the outstanding moderate statesmen, the 
subconscious feeling of interdependence helps to account for 
the curiously inconclusive termination of the affair. To the 
Western mind a mutiny, accompanied by the assassination 
of some of the highest State officials, can lead to one of two 
alternatives: a victorious coup d’étai or ruthless repression. 

The sequel to Japan’s outburst has been very ambiguous. 
While the captains and lieutenants who led the movement 
are in custody, awaiting trial, comment on the affair has 
been reserved and guarded. There has been a wave of 
resignations, shifts and dismissals in Army, Navy and civil 
service alike. But the removals have been of such a sweeping 
character that it is difficult to trace any purpose of purging 
the State service of men who were in sympathy with the 
February 26th mutiny. The retirement of two well-known 
extremist leaders in the Army, General’ Sadao Araki and 
General Mazaki, neatly balanced by the 


Jinzaburo was 


simultaneous resignation of two equally distinguished figures 


‘The Army delayed the formation and considerably 


‘. Tohy ; 
in the moderate group of the Army, Generals Hayashian aE peculi 


And such changes of policy as the new Hirota Cabj with stale 
has foreshadowed in statements which are couched in . glways bee 
ably vague and general terms seem to promise at ‘ turous seat 
modest instalment of what the insurgents wanted . hich he ha 
generally agreed that there will be larger appro tte by any of 
for the Army and Navy; indeed the February 26th Jn the cour 
might be cynically interpreted as a forceful hint Mitoy py turns, 2 
Army to the capitalists that niggardliness in irovilie a tragedian 
the fighting services would be a mistaken Policy, jj a prophet, 
significant that some leading Japanese businessmen be unreast 
financiers abruptly disappeared from Tokyo and went OB the Hairy 


hiding during the first days of the revolt, when the ico and Dyna 
was still uncertain. BF noments 0 

It has also been intimated that the Government Will om observe 
favourable consideration to other points in the program he chooses 
of the military radicals: elimination of liberal Constitutiongm Ye ago, 
theories, agrarian relief and a “ positive and independent take 08 a 
foreign policy. Since February 26th the Army and r for the 
Navy have been playing a still more open réle in politi of <p 
(Neill W 


the original composition of the Hirota Cabinet. Both fighting of about 
services have been putting forward plans for administragm either 
reform and projects of economic policy ; looking toward nog mY OTS" 


from the 
js the eart 
describes 


autarchy and a storing up of oil, metals and other matey 
which are of vital importance in modern warfare, 
Certain administrative changes that have taken ph 
and that are likely to take place in the near future gy ai clemet 
calculated to assist the Army and the Navy in their respect; family, tt 
schemes of expansion. Two generals who have receiygy by the b 
high appointments in Tokyo, General Isogai as head of yy Richard 
important Military Affairs Bureau of the War Office, agp the chat 
General Nishio as vice-Chief of the General Staff, posses (ut 0 
background of Continental experience. General Isogaj jg t? illustt 


been military attaché in Shanghai, where his blunt, imperiggy they liv 
pronouncements sometimes embarrassed the  conciliaty Jove-affai 
diplomatic efforts of Ambassador Ariyoshi. General Niggy Swinburt 
has been Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army and jg bi daug! 
naturally devoted a good deal of attention to the troublesge to do wi 
border problem. There are persistent rumours that a retinge that he ¢ 
admiral will soon be appointed governor-general of Formogy estremel 
which the Navy has always regarded as the natural base jf illusione 
vigorous expansion in the South Pacific. ascetic I 

While the Army and the Navy are in agreement wg Muriel’s 


Japan’s imperial mission and need for expansion there i @ 24a"! 1 


sort of professional disagreement as to the proper spl resolved 


of this expansion. The Army is primarily interested @ #! the 
North China and Mongolia. ‘The Navy is in favour of Richard 
defensive attitude in the North and an expansive one towagm but rigi 
the South, where sea-power is of greater significance. Wher 
Despite the evidences of greater military dictation @ “eploral 
Government personnel and policy since the revolt | moonlit 
February 26th, Japan’s moderates have by no means lost hag tt is of 
of staving off major explosions in foreign and internal poli oly he 
Some kind of political equilibrium has been restored; i taining, 
durability can only be revealed by the future. The ncgp {his bu 
Premier, Mr. Koki Hirota, is an uncommonly skilful balance 44 dlis 
his association and friendship with extreme Nationalists@ the pl 
the type of the patriarchal Mitsuru Toyama made it possiige fud at 
for him to promise the Diet on one occasion that there wolf With a 
be no war while he was Foreign Minister without incur 0! the 
the denunciation from  super-patriots that would qugg ment 
probably have been incurred by another statesman. effeetin 
What the ‘moderates hope is that by small verbal and ol by str 
concessions they will disarm and placate the extremists ag lidicr: 
make it possible to carry on the Government on much ti where 
same basis. However, it is difficult to see that any of ti 0 Neil 
underlying causes that led up to the February 26th inci excelle 
have been removed. Perhaps the sole alternatives to father 
outbreaks of this kind are a marked rise in general prosper, aide 
a drastic programme of internal economic experimentati) “Wn, | 
or a large-scale foreign war, which would undoubtedly wig equa 
the Japanese people in its first stages, although, in the lage SUppe 


account, it would represent an extreme political and social 1 
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The Theatre 


«jh, Wilderness !” By Eugene O'Neill. 
minstet Theatre 





At the West- 











Ty peculiar merit of Mr. O'Neill, in a theatre musclebound 
hiand 4, ~ are theatrical devices and jaded themes, has 
- Cab el his willingness to experiment and his adven- 
P 1 notig always search for new dramatic material. The contribution 
at leag oh has made to the modern theatre has not been equalled 
fed. I ee of his contemporaries either in scope or in variety. 
me : the course of more than a dozen plays he has shown himself 
the iy py turns, and with almost consistent success, a bitter realist, 
vid Mt stragedian, 2 grim humorist, a satirist, a classicist, a romantic, 
iey a g prophet, a symbolist, an antinomian, a fantastic. It would 

is, with the achievement of Anna Christie, 





he unreasonable, 
the Hairy Ape, Desire Under the Elms, The Emperor Jones, 


and Dynamo behind him, to deny Mr. O'Neill's right to some 
moments of relaxation, but it is a little appalling all the same 
to observe how tritely conventional is the manner in which 
pe chooses to spend his holiday. In The Straw, written fifteen 
years ago, he showed that his sensibility could on occasion 
ake on a sentimental tinge, but not sufficiently to prepare 
us for the wistful emotionalism of this prosaic little comedy 
of American domestic life—the first play written by Mr. 
(Neill which might equally well be the work of any one 
of about six other competent American dramatists. 

Neither in choice of theme nor in its treatment is there 
any originality in this play, whose title even is adapted 
fom the most hackneyed line in the Rubaiyat. Its subject 
isthe earnestness of youth, and the setting, which Mr, O'Neill 
describes with a wistful attention to detail which suggests 
anelement of autobiography, is a commonplace New England 
family, the peace of whose members is temporarily disturbed 
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ra W the behaviour of one of the younger of their number. 
d of yy Richard Miller is a sensitive boy who has just discovered 
ice, gy the charms of romantic poetry and political theory. He 
Wsseg Mm quotes Omar Khayam and Mr. Bernard Shaw to his family 
gai yg to illustrate his dislike of the placid community in which 
operiggg they live and, in the course of prosecuting his first 
ciliata Jove-affair, colours his letters with liberal paraphrases of 
| Nig Swinburne. The girl's father discovers his letters and makes 
ind he his daughter write a letter refusing to have anything further 
blew todo with him. Richard, to give point to his protestations 
retina that he does not care, makes off to a saloon, where he becomes 
orm extremely drunk. The next morning he is penitent and dis- 





illusioned. But his plans for a life as a misogynist and an 
aseetie barely survive formulation, for he hears by noon that 
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t uy Muriel’s letter was written under compulsion. They meet 
re pM again in the moonlight, their several misunderstandings are 
sphege tesolved, and the play ends in a sentimental harmony to which 
ted @& all the characters, but principally and most embarrassingly 
r of@ Richard and his parents, make contributions of an exemplary 
towagm but rigidly commonplace nature. 

When this play is attending to its main theme it is generally 
ion @ Ceplorable—most of all so in the scene which describes the 
ot @ moonlit reconciliation —but when it is dealing with side-issues 
tho it is often deft and amusing. In Richard’s uncle, who is 
poli Only happy when drunk, and when drunk is always enter- 
; @@ taining, Mr. O'Neill has created a genuinely comic character 
e (his buoyant return from an Independence Day celebration 
were and disorganisation of the Millers’ prim dinner table provides 
ists@® the play with a solitary excellent scene), and Richard's 
sige fad and foolish mother and prudish maiden aunt are figures 
wale With a certain period charm. This production by members 
urge Of the Dublin Gate and Abbey Theatres is, but for the treat- 
que Ment of American accents which was erratic, lively and 

(fective. Mr. Cyril Cusack had in Richard a part which 
ot by straining after effect it would have been easy to make 
same ludicrous, but his performance had a natural ease and 
ht Where Richard beeame absurd it was the fault of Mr. 
ft O'Neill. Mr. Edward Lexy’s portrait of his uncle was an 





excellent piece of fooling, and Mr. Fred Johnson's study of his 
father was, with Miss Eileen Ashe’s impersonation of the 






rie Maiden aunt, the best of the other performances. The produc- 
ate ion, by Mr. and Mrs. Denis Johnston, allowed the stage to 





acquire the atmosphere of a family album, which was, one 
supposes, precisely what Mr. O'Neill intended for it. 
Derek VERSCHOYLE, 







STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


and ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.” 
-Tudor Rose.” 
Anne-Marie is a quite amazingly silly film about a girl 
(Annabella) in an aeroplane firm and the five aces who 
instruct her in flying: silly but with some amiable qualities. 
The five aces, in order io keep the girl’s mind off an inventor 
with whom she is falling in love, arrange that one of them 
shall write her anonymous and passionate letters: the girl, 
without that ration of sexual interest, cannot be trusted to 
take her pilot’s certificate successfully and afterwards win 
one of the innumerable records which it is the main livelihood 
of these pilots to accumulate. 


> 


At the 
At the New Gallery 


** Anne-Marie’ 
Curzon—— 


There is very little to be said for this odd plot; the five 
aces give a rather embarrassing exhibition of dumb masculine 
affection, and there is no discoverable theme, unless it is a 
remark of the inventor who protests to the five tough 
comrades against their involving a woman “ in the terrible 
games of men.” ‘The terrible games are the record flights : 
long distance, height, endurance, we have all heard of those, 
but there is no end to the crazy and childish ingenuity of 
these professional record-breakers with their closed circuits 
over so many kilometres with such and such a machine. 


But the film, as I have said, has redeeming qualities. ‘The 
scenario, written by M. Antoine de Saint-Exupery, the 


author of Vol de Nuit, has a pleasantly technical atmosphere : 
the dialogue jangles agreeably with gadgets. But it is 
chiefly worth seeing for an exciting and beautifully directed 
melodramatic climax, when the girl, attempting a night 
record, becomes lost in the neighbourhoed of Angouléme 
with a failing petrol supply in the path of a fleet of military 
*planes : the shots of this dark formation passing overhead 
between the massing night clouds are finely dramatic. The 
fleet, of course, is averted just in time from Angouléme, 
and in an amusing and exhilarating final scene the inventor 
and the five aces storm the municipal electricity works and 
signal in Morse with the lights of the whole city to the 
lost “plane. 


A very lovely Gasparcolor cartoon, La Belle au Bois 
Dormant, is shown in the same programme. One of the 
directors is Alexeieff, who made the superb Night on the Bare 
Mountain, and though this new picture, a little precious 
and pansyish, is not on that level, taken with Mr. Len Lye’s 
Shell-Mex cartoon, The Birth of a Robot, it is convincing 
proof of the immense superiority of Gasparcolor to Techni- 
color, at any rate for unrealistic purposes. 

Tudor Rose is one of the more distressing products of the 
British screen : the fault is not in the director, who has made 
a smooth, competent, if rather banal, picture, but in the 
vulgarity of the scenario. The story of Lady Jane Grey is 
surely dramatic enough to be converted truthfully into film 
material, but this sentimental pageant in fancy dress could 
have displayed no more ignorance of the period if it had been 
made in Hollywood. There is not a character, not an incident 
in which history has not been altered for the cheapest of 


reasons. Edward VI is shown as a Preparatory schoolboy 
who wants to get out in the garden and play with a gun: the 
weakling Lord Guildford Dudley becomes a tender and 


romantic ** boy husband” : Lady Jane Grey herself, perhaps 
the nearest approach to a saint the Anglican Church has 
produced and a scholar of the finest promise, is transformed 
into an immature child incorrectly — Caesar's 
Gallic War and glad to be released from tiresome lessons. 
This, I suppose, is the Dark Age of scholarship and civilisation, 
and one ought not to expect anything better from celluloid 
artists than this sneering attitude to the learning of the 
Renaissance. The dialogue in English films is notoriously bad, 
from Mr. Wells downwards, but I have seldom listened to more 
inchoate rubbish than in Tudor Rose. The style chops and 
changes ; sometimes, when the Earl of Warwick (so the Duke 
of Northumberland remains throughout this film) or the 
Protector Somerset is speaking, the dialogue is written in 
unconscious blank verse ; at other times it consists of the kind 
of flat simplified colloquialisms that Mrs. Naomi Mitchison 
has made popular in historical novels. 


construing 
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The Opera 


* Aida” at Covent Garden 

OF all the different species of the genus, Bore, one of the 
least sufferable is the operatic variety—the man who expatiates 
upon the superior magnificence, as compared with the singers 
one has just heard, of Patti’s Briinnhilde, Ternina’s Carmen 
or Journet’s Don Ottavio. For your operatic bore is a con- 
firmed laudator temporis acti. Singing has gone to the dogs 
and nothing is as good as it was. But our boredom arises 
in part from a suspicion that these old enthusiasms are based 
largely upon hallucination, that memory has magnified the 
merits of the past, while mature experience and, perhaps, 
the change of taste that goes with it, are apt correspondingly 
to belittle present achievement. 

Listening to Aida the other night: at Covent Garden, I 
found it perpetually necessary to check comparisons with 
past performances. Aida was the first of Verdi's operas 
that I saw and I must have seen it more often than any other, 
and in a number of those performances the leading female 
parts were sung by Destinn and Kirkby Lunn. The tones 
of their voices and their way of shaping individual phrases 
is deeply ingrained in my memory. How wonderfully they 
contrasted in timbre and yet blended when they sang 
together! I hope, therefore, it will not appear the mere 
hallucination of a bore, if I set these singers up as a standard 
by which to measure those who are appearing in the opera now. 

When I ventured to make the comparison in the theatre 
the other night, I was told that we could not “ go on living 
in the past.” That may be, but performances at Covent 
Garden are to be judged by the highest standard. Anything 
less is an insult to that institution and to the singers who 
appear there. It will be gathered that the results of my 
comparison were unfavourable. It was, to put it bluntly, 
one of the dullest performances I have sat through. 
the the fault of the conductor, It is 


It was, in main, 


amazing that an Italian musician should show himself so 
insensible to the shape of Verdi's phrases as did Signor 
Bellezza. Where everything should be free and _ flexible, 


he made it rigid and unyielding. Even where he varied the 
pace, there was no spontaneous elasticity in the variation, 
but only a self-conscious acceptance of convention. Even 
the triumph in Act II was tame, despite the vast crowd. 
The singing here suggested the * disciplined enjoyment ” of 
a dictator-ridden people rather than an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm, because the crowd was not dynamically handled 
by either conductor or producer. 

Elisabeth Rethberg (Aida) was the outstanding artist in the 

past. She is one of the few survivors, if not the only one, of the 

old school of dramatic sopranos, of which Destinn was the chief 
ornament. Her voice is not as powerful as it used to be and 
failed to dominate the ensembles, but her singing throughout 
had style and in the quicter passages (““O Patria mia!” and 
“La tra foreste vergine ” in particular) her mezza-voce was 
most beautiful. Even she, however, was not allowed by the 
conductor space to make those slow-rolling triplets in her duet 
with Radames tell, and, when she tried to make room for 
them, lost touch with the orchestra. I am all for disciplining 
singers within reason, but the modern dictatorship of conduc- 
tors, who do not allow for what a singer has to “ get in” 
during a given bar, is as serious an abuse as the old practice of 
giving the singers carte blanche. Rethberg is, in any case, too 
fine an artist to be put into a strait-jacket. 

Gertrud Wettergren’s good looks did something to compen- 
sate for a voice devoid of the sensuous warmth that is essential 
for the musical realisation of Amneris’s character and for a 
failure to feel the rhythmic shape of her phrases (e.g., in her 
solo in Act II, and in her final scene). It is, I suppose, too 
much to expect a tenor not to disregard the composer’s diree- 
tion (pianissimo with five p’s to make sure and morendo) at 
the end of * Celeste Aida,” a practice which turns a lyrical 
reverie into a piece of commonplace vulgarity. But need he 
take his breath so often in the wrong places and so seldom in 
the right ones? Lauri-Volpi was at his best in the third Act, 
but by the end of the evening his reserves of power had given 
out, and the beautiful recitative at the opening of the final 
scene was ruined by inaccuracies of phrasing and of intonation. 
John Brownlee’s Amonasro had the right nobility, if not quite 
enough savagery of tone, Finally, there were in the cast onc 
Bass and a Worthington DyYNELEY Hussry. 








La Pouss¢e A Gauche 


[D’un correspondant parisien 





} 
QUELLES seront les conséquences des élections 1é 
Il est malaisé de se prononcer quand on écrit quel 
heures seulement aprés le scrutin. Néanmoins j] sens 
en toute objectivité, que la nouvelle législature ne dienes 
guére de la derniére. Les nuances _ politiques ‘4 
accentuées, mais les diflicultés restent les mémes, 

A la surface, certes, tout parait simple. Dun cété le Front 
populaire, de autre le Front national. Le premier q en 
le second ; a lui de gouverner. ‘ 

Cest beaucoup trop simple. Front Populaire, Pro, 
national ne sont que désignations électorales. En Politique 
la France est un pays de partis fissipares, & tel point que 
lon compte déja quatre sortes de communistes. Les gr0Upes 
sont nombreux ; plusieurs ont une gauche et une droite 
éléments de nouveaux groupes destinés & jouer le role de 
diviseurs. 

En outre, 4 part les communistes, les partis sont allés an 
combat avee des programmes négatifs plutét que positifs 
La gauche exhortait [électeur & voter ‘ contre le Fascisme,” 
la droite Ie suppliait de voter “‘ contre la Révolution,” Au 
second tour, a en juger par les affiches, il semblait moing 
important de voter pour tel candidat que de barrer la roy 
itelautre. La politique clectorale, elle aussi, se rév ele surtoyt 
comme instrument de confusion et de vision. 

Tout naturellement le réle décisif dans ces Clections a été 
tenu par ces “ sujets de mécontentement ” dont déja Henri 
Rochefort menagait Napoléon IIT. Les députeés  sortants 
les ancients ministres, voire les ministres en exercice, ont 
fait les frais de la lutte. Sur leurs dos se sont abattus toy: 
les mécontents—cultivateurs ou ouvriers, fonctionnaires oy 
commerc¢ants. Pour remplacer Je député — sortant, quel 
meilleur moyen d’exprimer son mécontentement que de voter 
pour Pextrémiste de gauche ou de droite, surtout de gauche? 
Ce qui explique la poussée communiste d'une part, Méclips 
radicale de Tautre. 

Pendant plus d'un demi-siécle 
nombreux ; méme quand il ne pouvait gouverner seul jj 
fallait compter avee lui. Dans toute coalition il revendiquait 
la présidence du conseil et le ministére de Vintérieur. Mais 
les radicaux, bourgeois pour la plupart, restaient doctrinaires 
plutot que réalisateurs. Devant Tinquiétude des masses 
avides de réformes, leur grande crainte était de paraitre 
trop) modérés. Hs criaient done: “Pas d’ennemis 4 
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gauche!” Ils s‘intitulaient “ radicaux-socialistes ” et te. 
cherchaient avec ostentation lappui des socialistes. Ceux-ti, 





profitant de Paubaine, leur imposaient un programme sans @ 
endosser la responsabilité ; ils les soutenaient . comnie 
la corde soutient le pendu. Cela ne pouvait durer. Le parti 
radical, tels les libéraux anglais, est en voie d’extincetion. 










Les communistes, eux, ont mené leur campagne avee une 
maitrise, incomparable. D‘abord, ils n’étaient plus rouge 
sang depuis que la traité entre la France et les Soviets leur 
avait décerné un brevet de civisme. Ensuite, faisant foin 
des abstractions restées chéres aux autres partis, ils restaient 
dans le concret. Ils proclamaient que ‘le communisme 
e’est le bien-étre et Ja famille heureuse,” c’est une Franee 
forte, libre et prospére. Eux, surtout, ne se contentaiert 
pas d’étre contre. Ils déclaraient n’éprouver ** aucun ressenti: 
ment, aucune haine contre personne.” IIs tendaient la main 
& tous, méme aux catholiques. Ils saluaient le drapeau 
tricolore et se remémoraient “ La Marscillaise.”” Comment 
sétonner quils aient rallié bien des mécontents ? 

I] est trop tot pour discerner ce qui va advenir de tout 
cela. Les communistes se refusent & participer au pouvolt 
Ils préférent appliquer aux socialistes cette politique du 
* soutien conditionnel ” que ceux-ci appliquérent aux radicaus. 
Cela semble impliquer une grande instabilité ministcrielle 
Voila la plus grande source dinqui¢tude. Pour le reste, il 
ne faut pas oublier qu’en Angleterre la Couronne est sortie 
plutot renforeée dune expéricnce travailliste. 
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bracken harbours their very worst insect enemies. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
A Nightingale — The cocks have been 


It is, I think, a nightingale year. 4 
+ with gusto undeterred by winds from the North 
OT ct: and the pairs are numerous in the neighbourhood 
i London. A very careful observer of times and appear- 
amees records that both nightingale and swallow arrived at 
thet wonted haunts two days later than usual; the record 
indicates how very punctual in springtime are most of the 
qmmer Visitors : two days make quite a large margin of 
divergence. Two of the most punctual are the cuckoo 
iwhich also is in quantity and is very vocal day and night) 
and the swallow. You may safely wager on their appearance 
vat London towards the end of the third week of April. 
* % * * 

Imported Squirrels 

In a little fir wood in the West it was a pleasure, not 
granted often of recent years, to see several pairs of brown 
squirrels playing their attractive games. You may be lucky 
enough to see a similar sight in the woods enclosed by the 
tall wires at the Whipsnade Zoo. In both places the squirrels 
ae not English born but imported from the Near East. So 
anxious are English country folk to see the brown squirrel 
in the place of the grey which has driven it out from 
many once favourite haunts, that there has arisen a quite 
ative trade in imported animals. The arrival of a score 
or so of pairs is not an unusual event. They are virtually 
identical with the English animal and prosper in England 
as certainly as the Hungarian partridge, which also is 
imported in large numbers. I doubt whether the grey 
actually kills the brown, but it is stronger and more pug- 
nacious, and where the grey, called in some of its old and 
new haunts the tree rat, prevails, the brown vanishes com- 
pletely. 

* * * * 

Flourishing Aliens 

A campaign, for which subscriptions are asked, has been 
organised to reduce the numbers of the grey species—and 
on this subject it is certain that the two sorts do not cross. 
The belief to the contrary has been due to the fact that the 
colour of the grey squirrel darkens very considerably in 
winter. I do not know how far the campaign has gone. 
The animal is very frequent. It swarms, to give my own 
recent experiences, in Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Warwickshire ; and I hear of its arrival in the far West. It 
appeared vears ago in Herefordshire and has gone on westering. 
The little owl, which might suitably be called the grey owl, 
has extended its range further and at a faster rate. I found 
it (for the first time in my experience) on the coast of North 
Devon, and have heard of it vet farther West-——indeed as 
far West as it can go, in the islands off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, where it finds the stormy petrel very much to 
its taste. Both these aliens are attractive in their way : 
the little owl makes an excellent pet and is easily tamed : 
ut we should be much better without either, and their 
deprecations are not less harmful in their peculiar fields than 
ff the musk-rat or barking deer. It is a pity too, at least 
in my view, to let loose the Amherst pheasant. It is a 
gorgeous but a most cantankerous bird. 

* of 

Scottish and Welsh Bracken 
Wales ought to follow Scotland in relation to that agricul- 
turally pernicious weed, the bracken fern. Owing to various 
economic reasons it has eaten up acres of good grazing land 
ilmost as the cactus in Australia; and Government help 
has been given to the end of its destruction. No one has yet 
found any effective poison, but a good machine has been 
made for cutting it and mangling it; and the Scottish 
research workers are inclined to believe that repeated cuttings 
(beginning in June and followed in July) are the surest means 
of discouragement. A year or two ago one of the Welsh 
islands was offered as an experimental station for the best 
means of reducing both bracken and the rabbit which prevail 
there in exaggerated form; but the great chemical firm to 
Whom the offer was made could not see their way to under- 
taking the work. Some of the Welsh bills have lost hundreds 
faeres, as near the coast of Merioneth, and the actual loss 
The 


* * * 


f re 4 . 7 
* 8™ss Is perhaps less serious than the loss of sheep. 


research workers, headed by Professor Stapleton, have led 
the way in the enrichment of feeding grasses on hill farms. 
They might well extend their skill to the best methods of 
eradicating bracken. It is a lovely fern in and about our 
woods ; but hideous in the eyes of the shepherd. 
x * * % 

Garden Cowslips 

We collect plants from the ends of the world; and ofien 
spend large sums in getting them for our gardens and inducing 
them to grow. Do we not sometimes forget our own wild 
flowers? A comparison that has appealed to me in this 
reference is the juxtaposition of Florinde, one of the much- 
prized treasures that Mr. Kingdon Ward, greatest of all 
garden benefactors, brought back from the Himalayas, and 
our native cowslip. If you look after the cowslip and keep 
it free from competition with the grass in which it generally 
grows, it flowers in astonishing profusion and inereases i. 
size of blossom and length of stalk. One little root, trans- 
planted last vear from the grass to a bed in my garden, is 
carrying at the moment just seventeen flowers and is as lovely 
and at least as sweet in scent as any elakorate primula, 


however Asiatic. 
* * * * 


Egg-Collecting Gangs 

More and more accounts reach me of the increased zeal of 
egz-collectors, both in their own persons and in their well-paid 
hirelings. They now act not as single spies but as patrols, if 
not battalions. Gangs of a score or more descend on Sundays 
upon the neighbourhood where a precious species of bird is 
known to nest and systematically harry it. One ornithologist 
of high repute gives me precise details of onslaughts on par- 
ticular species in counties as far apart as Cornwall and Suffolk. 
The raven and crossbill were the respective victims ; and [ 
hear that the search for the now very rare chough is persistent. 
The gangs come equipped with apparatus, and it is said that 
in two of the Suffolk and Norfolk pinewoods it is difficult to 
find a tree not scarred by climbing irons. The collectors are 
not content with one or two clutches; they demand scores 
in order to point out minute differences of colour and shape 
and to pick out the least ordinary markings. There is some- 
thing to be said on behalf of the true naturalist who seeks for 
himself and takes an odd clutch. There is nothing whatever 
to be said for the rich collector who buys the eggs and the 
birds’ nests. A few more watchers and a freer hand to the 
police would do much to stop the raiders. In regard to cross- 
bills, whose favourite English home is in East Anglia, an 
interesting account has reached me of their presence in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry. 


* * ~ * 


Fine Lawns 
That admirable old English game of bowls, of good historic 
flavour, should be much encouraged by the discoveries of 


the research workers at Bingley Hall in Yorkshire. They 
are chiefly supported by golf clubs, as their title, the Board 


of Greenkeeping Research suggests, for though there are village 
greens where cricket is played, golf has purloined the word 
in any technical reference. Nevertheless, the work of this 
committee is of concern to all who play any game on grass 
or even those who regard grass as a fapis vert, a part of the 
ornamental structure of a garden. Now nothing has arrested 
the growth of bowls so much as the expense of turf. It has 
been regarded as necessary to import Cumberland turf ; 
and not seldom this turf, transplanted in analien environment, 
has degenerated and been supplanted by local grasses. Several 
hundred pounds have been spent in vain. It is now claimed 
that by the aid of certain New Zealand grasses in association 
with our own finer grasses (such as sheep’s fescue) a bowling 
green of the highest truth and delicacy may be secured for 
a comparatively small sum and within the space of as little 
as eighteen months. The maintenance of such a lawn, inhabited 
only by the finer sorts of grass, depends a good deal on the 
acidity of the soil. The coarser grasses delight in lime (which 
is the great anti-acid) the finer grasses flourish in its absence, 


W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible, 


length is that of one of 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprectrator.] 
£1r,— May I congratulate you upon the sublimation of common 
sense which your article upon the Future of the Universities in 
your issue of April 24th displays, and may I at the same time 
reinforce some of the criticisms which you make upon the 
Report of the University Grants Committee just issued, and 
upon some views you put forward regarding the primary 
function of the University as an alternative to those stressed 
by the Committee? 

You quite rightly observe that the ‘‘ Committee’s idea of 
the University is one derived from the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; it sees the problem of the University at the 
present time as one of how to extend the type of training 
offered in the past by Oxford and Cambridge to the great 
non-residential Universities of London and provincial centres.” 
Your statement is confirmed when one finds that eight of the 
nine members of the Committee signing the Report were 
educated either at Oxford or at Cambridge. Their memories 
of those universities as they existed forty or fifty years ago 
inspire their Report. | But the conditions, even at Oxford and 
Cambridge, have changed in that time out of all recognition, 
and residence in college is no longer possible, even at these 
residential universities, for much more than half the number of 
entrants. The importance which the Committee attaches to 
residence and the social function of the university is, I think 
with you, overrated, and in any case it is quite impossible to 
extend the residential system to the great modern universities 
such as London. ‘The desire for university education and the 
resolve of successive governments to supply it have led to a 
condition of affairs in which practically half of the whole stu- 
dent population at the universities, including those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, are in the category of “ assisted students.” 
The difficulties of securing employment have filled universities, 
especially the modern universities, with quite a different class 
of students, who find themselves obliged to work much harder, 
and to keep their minds more concentrated upon their future 
careers, than ever before. Inasmuch as four-fifths of univer- 
sity students are now to be found at non-residential universities 
the non-residential university must in the end become the 
type rather than the older communities which the signatories 
of this Report remember so fondly. The type is so well 
marked and has become so distinct in the case of London 
University that I propose to give a brief sketch of the condi- 
tions prevailing there. 

Some 12,660 students attend London colleges as day stu- 
dents. Residence in the Oxford and Cambridge sense is pro- 
viled only at three women’s colleges, and the numbers are 
very small. The body of students is divided as follows : 
1,519 live in colleges and hostels, 5,084 in lodgings, 6,057 in their 
own homes. 

London University, in addition to its 12,660 collegiate or 
* Internal” students, has another even larger body of ** Exter- 
nal” students of whom no mention is made in the Report, but 
who pursue courses of study prescribed by the University, 
followed for the most part under expert guidance of some kind, 
and leading to degrees which are at least equivalent in reputa- 
tion and in fact to the degrees taken by the Collegiate students. 
No residential accommodation is officially provided for such 
students, but it may be assumed that at least one-half of them 
live in their own homes, as is the case with Internal students. 

Oxford and Cambridge together can supply residential 
accommodation for no more than 6,000 students, roughly 
about one-half of the whole student body at those universities. 
The remainder live in lodgings which are no better than the 
lodgings used by London students. Whereas half the student 
body at Oxford and Cambridge live in college, the individual 
student seldom has more than one year in college out of the 
three he spends at the university about one-half of the Lon- 
don students live in their own homes. fam prepared to argue 
that the London system where the student spends a very full 
day at his college in contact with teachers of international 
reputation, while enjoying the advantage of family life and 
ihe envirenment of a great city, affords a better preparation 
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e.g., medicine, law, engineering. Students in these 
receive their professional training mostly in I 
of London University, as is the case, e.g 
other great cities. 

Again the individual schools of London University are ; 
many cases so large, and so widely separated from each 
that they become like self-contained universities in them 
University College, for instance, is larger than some of the More 
modern universities, such as Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds 
Liverpool, Manchester, Reading, Sheffield. London schook 
usually provide for their students “ refectories, gymnasiy 
unions,” and opportunities of intensive physical exercise 
quite enough to keep the student fit. But the very strenuous 
study exacted of the modern student makes the cultivatigy 
of sport as a career, which it so often becomes at the olde 
universities, much more difficult, and it is in fact much Jess 
encouraged. It is obviously easy in the older universities 
where a dozen colleges are within a stone's throw of on 
another, for students of different colleges to mingle in athletic 
pursuits, but when the whole diameter of London may separate 
individual schools, athletic meetings cannot be very readily 
arranged. 
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I submit, Sir, that the modern universities have met th 
special needs of their students—and they are meeting then 
in ever-increasing measure—sufficiently to make it undesirable, 
even if it were possible of attainment, to aim at the ‘ideal of 
universal residence, and it is surely time that the University 
Grants Committee relinquished that ideal and concentratel 
upon requirements which are practicable and needed: the 
improvement of teaching by the raising of professorial salaries, 
the provision of better class-rooms and equipment for teaching 
modern science, and the encouragement of better methods of 
transport, to save the waste of time now experienced by 
students in London living at a distance from the schools whieh 
they attend daily.—I am, c., E, Granam Litter, 

Chairman of the Council for External Students, 
Member of the Senate and Member of the Court. 
University of London. 


FULL CHURCHES AND EMPTY 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—The discussion on this subject affords a good deal of 
food for thought. The assumption of many correspondents 
seems to be that the Church should attract people by inter 
esting Services—that the Prayer Book is dull and uninteresting 
—that to use it is to be reactionary—that unless one can leave 
a church * happier and uplifted ” that Church has failed. 

But the duty of a Christian is to belong to some one Chureh, 
to work for it, to be regular in worshipping in it, to co-operate 
with the clergy in making that church a power in the district, 
to assist the work of the Church Abroad, and to help in all 
social and religious efforts of that Church at home. I know 
that all this sounds dreadfully old-fashioned, and is quite out 
of favour with that ecclesiastical intelligentsia which looms 
so large in the newspapers. But the Roman Catholie Chureh 
has the same * monotonous ” Service Sunday after Sunday, 
unvaried, and yet we do not hear all these wails from its 
members. Its churches are well filled in this country witha 
loyal folk. 

I am strongly of opinion that we have here one great 
cause of the alleged emptiness of our Anglican churches— 
the existence among us of a vociferous group of clergy who- 
in season and out of season—never cease from deriding theit 
own Church. Their openly expressed contempt for theit 
Church has given the younger generation the feeling that it 
is simply not worth while going to an * ordinary ” church 
where they are sure to find an ** 
* ordinary ” prayers. 
clerical critics is a most pernicious thing. 
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and down the country addressing large audiences 
rteomings of the Church than to do the ordinary work 

a humdrum task from which some of these critics 
as soon as possible. If the records of these decriers 
rch were looked up in Crockford it would be seen 
f the hack-work of the Church some of them 
have done. It requires unfailing courage to keep at parish 
woth year after year, yet unless there is a supply of clergy 
wee will do this “ ordinary *’ work the Christian religion would 
yon disappear in England, For the Religion of Christ is 
jot kept alive by emotional gatherings in which contempt 
jor the “ ordinary | regarded as synonymous with spiritual 
life. Most of all life is ordinary, but it requires real vision to 
ge the glory of the humdrum. 

Where would the medical profession stand today if it were 
afflicted with similar unceasing criticism ? Tf Dr. Arrogant 
and Sir Benjamin Belittle and ,Professor Sneerwell constantly 
informed the public that the medical profession was hopelessly 
out of date, the ~ ordinary ” practitioner a dud who would 
ordinary ”’ remedies ? Such destructive 
for many vears, 


pun UP 
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merely prescribe the *‘ 
criticism, given well-organised publicity 
yould shake the confidence of the younger generation in the 
profession of Medicine. The B.M.A. would certainly know 
how to deal with such gentry, but the parish clergy are 
powerless against the contemners of our profession. If nothing 
aeceeds like success, nothing is more corrosive than to 
oy “Stinking fish.” 

[ean claim to have had a “fair experience of ordinary parish 
cergy and I admire their courage and faithfulness—I also 
know some of their critics, That wise leader, the late Arch- 
bishop Randall Davidson, said that during his long life he 
had seen the standard of life, work and learning of the parochial 
cergy steadily improve, That is an awkward fact for our 
erities, 

(me more point. Any clergyman who has served in the 
(lureh abroad cannot but be appalled at the reckless over- 
puilding of churches here at home. Of course many are 
empty if the supply far exceeds the demand. A reform that 
is really needed is just what Lord Fisher did to the Fleet— 
the scrapping of superfluous churches. But, as Lord Tavistock 
@ truly emphasises, the opposition to any kind of reform 
w often comes from the laity who—having insisted on the 
uilding of a new church within a mile of an existing one— 
ther complain that neither is filled!-—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK STONE. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur. Specrator.] 

Mr. Balfour does me an injustice when he suggests that 
Iam opposed to prayer being offered for obviously pagan 
vatesmen. All that I suggested was that the prayer should 
be intelligent. If a man obstinate in rejection of light and 
truth is in a position of authority which enables him to injure 
the lives of thousands, one of the first things needful for his 
own soul's welfare is that he should be removed to some 
sphere where he has less scope for sin. When that has been 
accomplished, by all means offer prayer for the conversion 
of the offender, but do not require God to send him, before 
his conversion, such blessings as only consecrated people 
may receive. 

I did not suggest that we should presume to indicate to 
Ged into which of the three classes—true Christians, men of 
goodwill, and obstinate pagans—any particular statesmen 
should be placed ; but the wishy-washy ultra-humility which 
tefuses to admit that anyone can be known to be really bad 
makes Christ's teaching about the tree and its fruit of no effect 
and denies to the Holy Spirit the efficacy of a guide possessed 
of real authority and power. 

St. Paul, who sets an admirable example of a combination 
of humility with strength decisive both in thought and action, 
had no illusions whatever about the capacity of the servant 
of God to discern and deal with sin and folly in those whose 
lives did not square with religious or decent 
behaviour. When Elymas constituted himself a hindrance to 
others St. Paul both disagreed with and condemned him in no 
Uncertain fashion—to the great benefit of Sergius Paulus 
who, had Paul dealt with Elymas as gently as Mr. Balfour 
Would have me deal with the statesmen who condemn the 
nations to unnecessary poverty and increasing risk of war, 
might well have remained a heathen to the end of his days! 


MR, 


profession 


* authority than the casual visitor from overseas. 





Possibly my conception of prayer, like that of the Chapter 
of Liverpool ‘Cathedral, is too mechanical, but if, when we 
ask God to “ bless a bad policy,” we really mean Him to 
confound their politics; frustrate their knavish tricks,” I 
think it would be less puzzling to many people if we said so! 
~—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK, 

62 St. James’ Court, W. 


ss 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.} 
Sir,—-The letter of the Duke of Montrose, after his short 
visit to South Africa, contains highly controversial statements 
which cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Your leader was entirely correct in inferring that “ Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s views represent those of a broadminded and 
tolerant younger generation both British and Dutch.” It 
is at least probable that the Cabinet Minister in charge of 
education and formerly Principal of the University of the 
Witwatersrand can speak with fuller knowledge and greater 
If the Duke 
had said that Mr. Hofmeyr represents the minority of the 
younger generation then the Duke would have been correct. 
But anyone who knows something of the Universities of 
Stellenbosch, Pretoria, and the Witwatersrand would say 
that the leaven is working. 

The Duke's statement that the Act “has been accepted 
generally by the Natives ” is based on an imperfect knowledge. 
The Cape Natives, realising that the half loaf of compromise 
is better than the no bread of practically complete disfranchise- 
ment (for the original proposal of representation by Europeans 
in the Senate was not worth the paper it was written on), 
gave a partial and grudging consent ; but the great mass of 
Native opinion throughout South Africa has been rootedly 
opposed. 

Many of us believe that a communal franchise, which is 
now the law of the land in place of the former common 
freneise, may lead to dangers of which it is impossible to 
foresee the consequences. A common franchise expresses 
the conviction that, as Lord Selborne said years ago, the 
interests of white and black are fundamentally the same. 
I believe this to be profoundly true. Whereas a communal 
franchise suggests the opposite and will tend to create a 
Native bloc over against the Europeans. 

The Act which has just been passed is a temporising measure 
which may have a superficial attractiveness at the moment, 
but which is fraught with serious possibilities for the future.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Witrrip PARKER, 

Bishop of Pretoria, 


South African Office, 40 Wood Street, S.W.1. 


KENYA 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 

Sir,—If it is not too late to discuss Dr. L. S. B. Leakey’s 
article on that now surely somewhat threadbare subject 
— Is Kenya a White Man’s Country ?*’—may I suggest 
that the author is at times guilty of treating as facts statements 
which are only opinions? There has not yet been time for 
the accumulation of sufficient scientific evidence on which 
to base a conclusion of any real value. 

Dr. Leakey tackles the subject from two angles—health 
As regards health, he gives it as his opinion 


a 


and economics. 
that Europeans who have lived in the highlands for 
very long time without going away,” are less physically 
than “those who go home on leave 
more or less regularly.” If he is right, his conclusion is 
hardly surprising ; but why blame it on the climate ? Those 
who can afford regular trips to England are undoubtedly 
richer and economically more secure than those who cannot 
afford to take a holiday from their work for years on end, 
The go-on-leaves are therefore, as a rule, better housed, better 
fed and less worried, than the stay-at-homes, and so on 
the whole in better physical shape. All that Dr. Leakey 
is saying is that the well-to-do seem to be generally fitter 
than the This is hardly an original discovery, nor 
is it peculiar to Kenya. If anyone doubted it before, Sir 
John Orr's studies of the effect of nutrition (one factor alone) 
on health in Britain, for instance, should convince them. 

It should be remembered, too, that the English practice 


nervy 


fit and more 


poor. 
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of taking at least a fortnight’s leave a year is not by any Kikuyu and the Masai), there is ample room for the dey 
means universal among Kenya farmers. A man who, ment of native agriculture on the lines suggested sty 
struggling with depression, has lived for years on top of his Leakey. Indeed, the unoflicial community have an > 
job is likely to be more nervy than a man who has had regular — several years that the. Government should take ant = 
vacations. But this is not climatic. Surely Dr. Leakey, steps to encourage the natives to develop their ai, “i (Ther 
as a scientist, should isolate his factors before reaching a The Government’s dilatoriness in this respect can nae it far 
conclusion, and not explain a phenomenon in terms of one be blamed on the white settlers.—I am, yours, &e, , wisort 
factor alone. Njoro, Kenya. ELspreru Hex . pen 
I do not think that Dr. Leakey is on any firmer ground Bis, esultati 
when he turns to economic matters. With his statement that . 
such factors as insect pests, diseases and distance from world THE YOUNGEST CATHEDRAL 
markets reduce the farmer’s margin of profit, no ene would [To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 4 Gl 
argue; but nearly all other producing countries have to Sir,—Will you permit me to say in reply to Mr. Westcott 
deal with the same troubles. Dr. Leakey mentions wheat. that in my letter, which you kindly published on April 24th, 
Of course rust is a menace, but no more so, on their respective — I was speaking not of parish churches which had, by extension 
scales, in Kenya than in Canada. Methods of overcoming — or alteration or, incorporation, been transformed into cathe. re 
it are the same in both countries. Next season will see on drals, but of entirely new cathedrals? There are several Li 
the market a new variety which is immune to all four forms of — instances of cathedrals which are ennobled parish churches porn 
stem rust known in Kenya, and equal in milling quality and Truro Cathedral is one of them, but Liverpool Cathedral pS ti 
(according to London tests) to Manitoba No. 1. Transport which was always designed as a cathedral is, I think, the pic 
costs are certainly high in Kenya owing to distance from the - first entirely new cathedral of England in recent time— > ré 
sea, but Dr. Leakey forgets that the average land haulage — Believe me, your obedient servant, J. E. C. Weipoy, He 
in Canada, before wheat gets to the sea, is 1,000 miles. The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. rs ob 
Dairying is being rapidly developed as a ‘ switch” for on 
maize growers, and a recent committee of enquiry reported every 


that costs of production are lower than in New Zealand, THE LEAGUE AND ABYSSINIA rake 0 
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where of course land values are far higher. There seems [To the Editor of Tne Srecraron.] 
to be no reason why this industry should rot prove a sound — Sir,—The victory of Mussolini oyer the Emperor of Abyssinia 
support for the small farmer of whose future Dr. Leakey is now a fait accompli. The Emperor has of course bee 
takes such an unfavourable view. betrayed by the League of Nations, under covenant to cone 
Since Dr. Leakey’s article appeared, the trade returns for — to his assistance against the aggressor power, but has failed to ror 
1935 have been published and show that the value of Kenya’s do. I should place 80 per cent. of the blame on France (her prom 
exports increased by 56 per cent. last year. The railway — policy being probably instigated largely by financial interests) : 
is doing record business and making a profit after paying and most of the rest on the weakness of our Government and Its, 
all interest and sinking-fund charges, and—at last—reducing the panic Mussolini has inspired in the breasts of certain what a 
rates. This does not quite bear out Dr. Leakey’s gloomy — influential men here. I think the average Englishman would to the 
and perhaps unfounded economic prophecies. have fought for his word of honour, even at the cost of personal books | 
On one point Dr. Leakey is definitely misleading. The danger and a higher Income Tax. He does not believe that * creat 
position of the settler with no private income, he says, can — the heroes of Caporetto could sink the British fleet and conquer ture” | 
“probably only be maintained by Government subsidies”; in battle Great Britain, France, Russia, and the rest of the This 
and while this is true of most other agricultural countries League, as these influential men appear to do. be wel 
as well, Kenya cannot afford it. I am not, however, writing to air my own personal views,  Hospit: 
The truth is that Kenya farmers have received far less but to make a suggestion. Hitler says he requires colonies, J wants: 
in Government subsidies—nothing whatever, in fact, except The suggestion of the influential men is that we should & will de 
a little in the case of the maize growers—than their colleagues — surrender those we took from Germany in Africa, with due present 
in any other part of the world that I know of that exports apologies for that liberty, and the expression of hope that he & this co 
the same commodities. Dr. Leakey should compare their would at least defer his projected conquest of the British & week f 
position with that of farmers in South Africa, where most Empire if we did so. My suggestion is that he should’be J Red G 
of the exporting industries receive large Government s&bsidies. told that he is at liberty to help himself to Abyssinia, J our me 
Not only have Kenya farmers received no subsidies, which which could hardly be worse off under Germany than Italy, the 2,0 
may well be sound, but they have received no help as regards If he is minded to take that advice, presumably Mussolini J district 
scaling down the enormously high rates of interest (about would invoke the League against Germany, I sincerely hope Jf books 
7 to 8 per cent.) payable on the agricultural debt. in vain. Then the two nuisances to the peace of the world & by loc 
In practically every other part of the Empire, including might fight it out. Whatever France might do, I see no reason & that a 
England, some scheme for the provision of agricultural credit whatever why we should help Mussolini, even disregarding § when ! 
has been put into force with Government backing. Ienya — his recent manners to us.—I am, Sir, &e., from t 
had nothing at all until the Land Bank, with a negligible ALFRED FELLOWS. The 
capital of £200,000, was started in 1931, That sum was 
exhausted in a few months and since then the Land Bank 
has been impotent for lack of funds. It has now been granted 
another £200,000; but this miniature scheme of course [To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.| 
does not begin to meet the problem of agricultural credit | Sm,—Now that the Negus has departed in a British warship, Paris 
for which all other farming countries provide facilities. Nor Jeaving white men, women and children he called his frien’ § ¢., 
has Kenya been able, like Australia or New Zealand, to reduce to be exposed to horrors which he well knew must follow togeth 
the burden of farm debt by devaluating her currency; nor _ his exit, and taking with him a big and costly retinue, including Bg), 
has she been able to convert loans on which she pays nearly 50 servants (who will be sustained on unearned wealth), B (iq, 
G per cent. our people may well reflect upon the tyranny they have 
In spite of all this, farmers still carry on, and most of backed. Never was a graver example of riches extracted 
them have somehow made a living even in the last few years. from the poor than this of the alleged Emperor who offered 
This surely shows an economic resistance which Dr. Leakey — to his guests French wines paid for out of wealth the produc 
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With regard to his final point, that the crops at present If our people knew what their good nature was falsely & * ni 
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grown by Europeans could be equally well exported by induced to support, Mr. Eden would be summarily called t0 
native peasants, that again is a matter for argument and account. Half a million a month and Penarth Docks closed, 
not of fact. In any case, it is irrelevant. No scheme for to support a petty despot who had not the courage to make: As. 
buying up land which the Government alicnated to settlers fair exit from his “ palace,” and who left his abundant that 
has been produced, and until that is done the settlers are there ammunition to the mob. on ap 
and cannot be argued away. As they occupy less than 10 per But a new Abyssinia already arises. At Gondar, the anciett § Libra: 
cent. of the Colony’s area (and only a small proportion of the capital, the people (falsely said to be gassed) helped th & faithf 


richest land. most of which belongs to the Kavirondo, the Italians to turn out their tyrants and promptly asked the! 
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jiverers for 2 new mill and a school. Yes, a school! And 
8 are already getting these things.-Your obedient servant, 
ne) - 
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here are not many readers of The Spectator who would 
pot far rather stand by Hailé Selassie in his honourable 
misfortunes than by Signor Mussolini in his ériminal 
,—or by Sir Leo Chiozza Money in his complacent 


gggressiol 
«sultation—ED. The Spectator.| 








GUILD OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 





¢ig,—Will you allow me the excuse of our Second Annual 
meeting, Which is being held in Paris this week-end, to tell 
yur readers very briefly something about the Guild of Hos- 
pital Librarians ? It is an offshoot of the British Red Cross 
and Order of St. John Hospital Library, which provides books 
for patients in ove 2,000 hospitals. But libraries of this sort 
are of little value without librarians; and the librarians— 
yme think—should come from outside the Hospital Staff, 
and be trained to circulate the books with discrimination. 
The object of the Guild is to provide voluntary librarians in 
wery hospital which will take them. The demand, as the 
value of our service becomes better known, is increasing and 
more recruits are wanted, The work is intensely interesting, 
doctors admit its value, and librarians are constantly writing 
to thank us for introducing them to work which is so well 
worth doing. ‘To the patients a regular supply of books is of 
enormous value ; even in Mental hospitals the books have a 
beneficial effect, and when the right kind is once tactfully 
introduced, a demand for better literature is created. 

It is surprising, when once the interest in reading is aroused, 
what a difference books make to the life of a patient and indeed 
to the comfort of a whole ward. Our aim is not only to put 
hooks by the patient’s bedside, but to help the patient to 
“create, develop and continue a habit of reading good litera- 
ture” (as one Matron put it). 

This is not a Jetter begging for donations—though they will 
be welcome in order to extend our work. Our parent, the 
Hospital Library, wants books and more books; the Guild 
wants adherents and volunteers all over the British Isles, who 
wil devote a few hours a week to this pioneer work. At 
present there are between 800 and 1,000 of these librarians in 
this country alone. To do their work adequately, 60 beds a 
week for each librarian is as much as is reasonable, and the 
Red Cross Library supplies nearly 350,000 beds. So obviously 
our most urgent need-is for more recruits, because, apart from 
the 2,000 hospitals supplied by the Red Cross Library, several 
distriets (e.g. Manchester) are now fully self-supplied with 
books, many others augment what the Hospital Library sends 
by local collections, and often the municipal authorities realise 
that a citizen is entitled to books when in hospital as much as 
when he is at home and well, and allow the hospital supplies 
from the city library. 

The Guild was formed less than two years ago to unite hos- 
pital librarians all over the world and to offer them facilities 
for the exchange of opinions through meetings and through 
its quarterly organ The Book Trolley. Its success has been so 
rapid as to be almost embarrassing and, at our meeting in 
Paris this week-end, delegates from Canada, Spain, Belgium, 
Germany, Roumania and Switzerland will be conferring 
together. It is hoped that these and other countries will 
fillow the examples of England and France, and form National 
Guilds, so that eventually we may become a Federation of 
National Guilds. 

The present subscription is the nominal one of 2s. 6d., which 
does not cover expenses, slight as these are, owing to the whole 
of the organisation work being unpaid. That the Guild is 
solvent is thanks to a few personal friends having been made 
honorary life members by payment of a minimum donation 
of £5, 

As your space is limited I must content myself by saying 
that full particulars will be sent to all interested in the idea, 
oa application to the Hon. Secretary, The Guild of Hospital 
Librarians, 48 Queen’s Gardens, London, W. 2.—Yours 
faithfully, BALNIEL, 

President, Guild of Hospital Librarians. 





PROFESSOR FREUD 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecratror.] 

Sir,—The eightieth birthday of Sigmund Freud gives us the 
welcome opportunity of offering our congratulations and 
homage to the Master whose discoveries have opened up the 
way to a new and profounder understanding of mankind. He 
has made eminent contributions to medicine, psychology, 
philosophy and art, and has been for two generations the 
pioneer in exploring the hitherto unknown regions of the mind, 
Intellectually independent, “ ein Mann mit erzenem Blick ”— 
as Nietzsche said of Schopenhauer—-able to stand alone and 
draw to himself disciples, he followed his chosen path and 
advanced truths, which just because they uncovered what was 
hidden and illuminated what was obscure, seemed dangerous 
and alarming. Everywhere he put forward new problems 
and changed old standards. The results of his work have 
extended the field of research, and the stimulus he gave to 
creative thought made even his opponents his debtors. Future 
ages may reconstruct or limit this or that conclusion, but his 
questions will never be silenced nor his achievements per- 
manently obscured. The ideas he formulated and the terms 
he coined have become part of our daily life, and in every 
field of knowledge, in literature, art, research, history of 
religion, prehistory, mythology, folklore, pedagogy and, last 
but not least, in poetry, we can trace his influence. The most 
memorable achievement of our generation will be, beyond 
doubt, the psychological achievement of Sigmund Freud. 

We cannot picture the intellectual world today without his 
work, and we rejoice in his presence among us and in his 
unabated activity. May our gratitude accompany his days. 

Tuomas Mann, Romain ROLLAND, JULES 
Romains, H. G. WELLS, Vircinta WOOLF, 
STEFAN ZWEIG. 


UNITY THEATRE CLUB 
| To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—We are extremely grateful for and encouraged by your 
dramatic critic’s notice of our production last week. When, 
however, he speaks of the lack of amenities in our theatre, 
it might perhaps be opportune for us to give you a more 
detailed picture of the conditions under which we work. 
Our actors are London Workers, many of them unemployed, 
and the average income of the members of our Group is not 
more than £2 10s. per week. In the past we have been acting 
in Halls hired by the night, in the parks, even in the streets. 
Our present undertaking, the renting of a disused Church 
Hall and its conversion into a Workers’ Theatre, has been 
managed on a borrowed capital of £15. We are no less 
conscious than your critic of the rudimentary accommodation 
which we can offer—if we can build up our activity which 
your critic characterises as “ praiseworthy ” we shall cer- 
tainly improve it. But it is not easy, and any help (financial 
or otherwise) which your readers can give, will be gratefully 
received at this address.—Yours truly, 
DEREK BLaIkie, Manager. 
Unity Theatre Club, Britannia Street, Kings Cross, W.C.1. 


THE: DUKE 
[To the Editor of Tur. Spectrator.] 
S1r,—May I ask on whose authority Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
(on the authority of P.Q.R.) attributed to Wellington the words 
to his troops: ** Come on, you rascals, you cannot live for ever” ? 
Surely it was Frederick, misnamed the Great, who so 
addressed his soldiers. *“*Dogs, would you live for ever?” is 
the usual version. The Duke, no sentimentalist, was noted 
for the care he took of his men and above all for sharing their 
At Waterloo his voice and presence rallied 
unlike our Com- 
cD. iL. 


dangers in battle. 
retreating companies again and again ; 
manders in the last war.—Yours, «c., 


> 

A Hundred Years Ago 
“THE Spectator,’ MAy 7TH, 1836. 

On Thursday, the Queen held a Drawing-room ; at which the pre- 

The preponderance of Tory Lords and 


sentations were numerous, 
In the evening, the 


Ladies is manifest in the list of the company. 
Queen went to the Italian Opera. 

The Dutchess of Kent attended the performances at Covent Gardea 
Theatre on Monday. 
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By JOHN 


Tue poems of A. E. Housman will endure as long as English 
poetry is read, his work as a scholar as long as there are people 
who wish to appreciate the finest shades of language, and the 
obscurest references, in the less-known Latin poets. But 
Housman was not merely an unrivalled Latin scholar, not 
merely the author of immortal verse ; he was perhaps the 
most remarkable man among all the distinguished figures of 
his time. His personal characteristics were known to few, 
for he avoided publicity of every kind; intimately and 
fully he was perhaps known to no one; an almost truculent 
shyness not only cencealed the truth but gave rise to a legend 
which distorted it: the legend of the poet become pedant, 
of the self-conscious misanthrope, well versed in the science 
of pessimism. 

The bare facts of his life lend some colour to this popular 
image. For nearly half a century Housman was Professor 
of Latin, first at London, then at Cambridge ; to the outside 
world he was known only on the one hand as the editor 
of the texts of Juvenal, Manilius and Luean, and as a fairly 
frequent contributor, usually on recondite subjects, to the 
classical journals; on the other hand, he enjoyed a wider 
reputation as the author of two small volumes of verse— 
one of which, A Shropshire Lad, was published in 1896, 
when he was nearly forty, the other, Last Poems, in 1922. 

While in his classical work he displayed a ruthless scorn 
for adversaries of inferior intelligence, living or dead, which 
must have made him enemies wherever the Latin language 
is studied, and a taste for textual minutiae which those who 
are not scholars suppose to be a characteristic of the pedant, 
in his poetry he revealed a deep vein of poignantly romantic 
feeling. ‘These pictures of an imagined (but how far was it 
imagined ?) boyhood and of the passions that make that time 
of life in its own especial way happy and unhappy, contrasted 
at first sight oddly with the drier writings of the classical 
professor. The contrast was emphasised by the bearing of 
the writer and by the manner of his life. Housman was not a 
poet in appearance ; his dress was neat almost to the point 
of primness, his figure was erect, and his moustache helped 
to give him an almost military aspect ; he lived the life of an 
ezcademical recluse, diflicult to approach, in company often 
silent and never effusive; reported sayings showed him 
both humorous and mordant; in particular, one learned, to 
speak to him about his poems was to court disaster. He was 
a connoisseur of wine and food and would spend his holidays 
in France to indulge his tastes in those directions. Here 
were the materials for a legend, and a legend was not slow to 
grow up, which will no doubt linger for some years about the 
common-rooms in the Universities. 

That legend, while it pays full tribute to Housman’s 
eminence as a scholar and to his poetic gift, does less than 
justice to the human being. It suggests an opposition between 
two sides in his nature, the feeling and the unfeeling, the 
romantic and the intellectual; it suggests that his mis- 
anthropy, his immersion of himself in a dead world, his 
pessimism, his mockery, were conscicus devices by which he 
not merely disguised but actually suppressed the fecling 
side of his nature. 

Actually a singleness of aim, an unimpeachable integrity, 
characterised both his life and his work. Scholarship, for 
him, was not a refuge from feeling, but a passion in itself ; 
learning was sought simply because in its acquisition he found 
a pleasure, not indeed all-satisfying, but less unsatisfactory 
than any other that he knew. 

“The desire of knowledge,” he wrote, ‘does not need, nor could it 
possibly possess, any higher or more authentic sanction than the 


A. E. Housman 





SPARROW 





happiness that attends its gratification . . . And the pleasure g 
discovery differs from other pleasures in this, that it is shaders 
by no fear of satiety on the one hand or of frustration on the other 
Other desires perish in their gratification, but the desire of knowledg, 
never: the eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the ear filled vil 
hearing. Other desires. become the occasion of pain throy 
dearth of the material to gratify them, but not the desire of ag 
ledge : the sum of things to be known is inexhaustible, and howey 
long we read we shall never come to the end of our story book,” 
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“The one only motive,” in the words of another scholar, 
“ which can support the daily energy called for in the solitary 
student’s life, is the desire to know.”? ‘That was the impuke 
that lay behind the years so studiously spent in London anj 
in Cambridge ; nor did those years go unrewarded : “ Leam. 
ing is a peculiar compound of memory, imagination, scientify 
habit, accurate observation, all concentrated, through a Drv. 
longed period, on the analysis of the remains of literature, 
The result of this sustained mental endeavour is not a book, 
but a man.” Housman was such a man, 














It was not, however, merely the strength of his desire { 
know, or the unparalleled success with which he pursued it, 
that gave to Housman his peculiar distinction. It was the 
qualities of mind and temperament which he displayed 
uniformly in his life and in his work, Never in his life did 
he desire to be deceived in anything ; his vision of the world 
was clear and ‘simple ; faith and hope seem to have left hin 
early and for ever, so that he could not help seeing things 
as they are. Arrogance and pretence, therefore, were the 
things he hated most, and it was their appearance in his ow 
especial field of learning that provoked his severest onslaughts, 
This clarity of vision brought him no happiness, for his 
sensitiveness was extreme, and of him if of anyone it wa 
true to say that ** Melancholy marked him for her own.” To 
think of his pessimism as a pose is as far from the truth as 
to call his learning pedantry : both sprang from the depths 
of his nature. 






















The power of being moved by beauty in nature and by 
affection for other persons which is the chief inspiration of his 
poems is not a power which makes for happiness unless it is 
accompanied by the power of self-deception. It is fortunate 
for the world that, by a physiological chance, the nature of 
which he described in his lecture on The Name and Natur 
of Poetry, Housman was able, rarely indeed and not without 
discomfort to himself, to give expression to his unhappines 
in verse. It is vain to inquire what were the experiences 0! 
which his verses are a record ; but their inspiration—that of 
passionate complaint against laws which his nature refused td 
acknowledge—" The laws of God, the laws of man”—\ 
clearly authentic : 


















** Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 
I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun, 
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season : 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 








And the lesson which he 
Stoic: 





draws is, uniformly, that of the 







** The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail ; 
Bear them we can, and if we can we must .... 







His life is an example of the fortitude, the integrity, which 
he commended. But that example was little known and 
will not be long remembered; his fame will depend rather ™ 
his intellectual and poetic gifts—gifts which place him besite 
two others who devoted their lives to the city of his adoption: 
Bentley and Gray: “To make a third, she joined th 
former two.” 
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Fhig and the Supreme Crisis 
sid. By Duff Cooper. Vol. If. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 
quis volum 
victory 0M 


e begins with the situation just after Haig’s 
the Somme, when Nivelle was planning his 
anbitious and disastrous offensive for 1917. I doubt very 
much the author’s view (p. 2) that the Germans mn sustained 
4 staggering blow ” at the battle of the Somme—* if it were 
only possible to strike once more with equal force before 
his balance was recovered he might come crashing to the 
und.” Mr. Cooper quotes this and claims it as a view now 

venerally admitted ! It is true that the Germans had been 

Fal y surprised at finding a great British Army in existence, 
but not that Falkenhayn was dismissed because of the British 
victory on the Somme, as our author suggests. He went 
hecaulse of the German failure before the French at Verdun. 
The view as to 1917, as expressed to me by one of the most 
distinguished French staff oflicers before the Nivelle offensive, 
was that the German front could not be broken that year. 
The event proved the accuracy of the forecast, though Nivelle 
himself believed the contrary (p. 13). That was the trouble. 
But, incidentally, my information disproves our author's 
assertion that Nivelle’s staff had ‘ passionate faith in 
his genius ” (Pp. 24). Haig certainly had not and did not really 
ielieve in Nivelle’s breaking the front (v. p. 32). He did 
believe that a certain success could be won. Lloyd George 
took one of his lightning decisions, and allowed himself to 
be persuaded by Nivelle that there would be complete victory 
ip. 88). He was correspondingly disgusted by the failure of 
Nivelle’s offensive. As a result Lloyd George lost all con- 
fidence in tte further success in the West or in Haig. He 
would have got rid of him if he could or dared (p. 17) but 
he did not dare. 

We then come on to the vexed question of Passchendaele. 
Loyd George has maintained that Haig was responsible for 
the slaughter and the failure, that Foch and Pétain were 
opposed to him, and that it was one more case of stupid 
British generals sacrificing heroic British troops. This 
thesis, when first aired last year, produced a heated corre- 
spondence in The Times in the course ef which Lloyd George 
d-molished each of his opponents-—the day after he had written 
his letter. But brilliant dialectics are not sober truth, 
especially when there was then only one source available. Mr. 
Duff Cooper is the first to state Haig’s case with real authority. 
The result seems to be, (a) that the date of Haig’s offensive— 
and to some extent his plans—were deranged by the French ; 
(b) that Pétain in substance approved the offensive though 
he had to shoot some of his men who would not take part in it. 
Tle situation was entirely changed by two factors. 

(i) The mutiny in the French army rendered all movement 
impossible on the French side, but compelled an offensive on 
ows. Pétain, perhaps wisely, preferred verbal to written 
negotiations and asked for the deepest secrecy. Haig 
preserved it. We shall never know what Wellington thought 
of the Belgians at Waterloo, and Haig has really concealed 
what Pétain said, and he himself thought, about the French 
demoralisation of 1917. 

(ii.) The naval factor also disorganised Haig’s plans. 
Jellicoe was extraordinarily pessimistic about the submarine 
warfare, declaring that it would be impossible to continue the 
War in 1918 (pp. 123, 184). .Admiral Bacon. stated that Dun- 
kirk would have to be abandoned, unless the British army could 
take the Belgian ports—e.g., Ostend and Zeebrugge. A 
mutiny of your allied army, and the threat of a total cessa- 
tion of supplies from England, se:m to me the two most 
formidable dangers with which any British general was ever 
confronted. One alone seems to me sufficient to account for 
Haig’s blunders. The combination of a pessimistie British 
Admiralty demanding conquest in Flanders, and a French 
commander praying for an offensive to distract attention from 
his mutineers, is the true explanation of the valour, the 
passion, and the sacrifice of Passchendaele. It demanded 
character to undertake, and still more to persist in, that 
offensive. But the year 1918 was to prove a still greater test 
of Haig’s will power. 

What was the real character of Haig?) Our author varies 
and, though he praises him for some things he does not deserve, 
he does not gloss over his faults. Some of them were-amiable 
but absurd. Thus he retained a belief in General Charteris 
as his Director of Intelligence long after everyone else had lost 


faith in him, and he even wanted to retain Kiggell as Chief of 
Staff-(pp. 200, 211-2) after he had been serving two years in 
that post and been declared medically unfit. This loyalty to 
old friends, just like his loyalty to old methods and to tradition, 
were pushed to the point of absurdity. Change of men, of 
views, of ideas; inventive adaptation of means to new 
circumstances, are the essence of success in modern warfare. 
Yet there was one old tradition and one old belief he retained 
with truly Scots tenacity, which was worth more to him 
than all these-—and made up for his lack of all new ideas. He 
was a religious man of the old type, who hated working or 
travelling on Sunday, who loved sermons and believed in 
God as his visible supporter and helper upon earth. 

That was the true and only secret of his power. He really 
believed that victory had been won at Loos by the Lord of 
Hosts. He told his wife, ** Every step in my plan has been 
taken with the Divine help, and I ask daily for aid, not merely 
in making the plan but in carrying it out.” A man who really 
believed that was not going to be cast down by any danger. 
God at least was always on his side. As with Cromwell, when 
hope had died out among other men, it ~ still shone in him 
as a pillar of fire.” 

This formidable greatness of personality, this bronze mould 
of Calvinism in which Haig’s character was cast, was his 
strength. Some, though our author is not one, might say it 
was his only asset. Yet it was far his greatest. Thus in the 
autumn of 1917 Lloyd George sent out French and Wilson 
to report on the conduct and views of Haig and Robertson 
(p. 180). The latter wished to resign, Haig declined, for his view 
was that officers should not resign in wartime. He avoided 
public controversies with civilians, while Robertson was not 
equally prudent. On the whole—in the great and vital 
question of the Supreme Command, Haig comes out as well 
or better than even Clemenceau and Milner. He said that 
Pétain was wavering and believed the British army beaten— 
and, therefore, might abandon it. For that there was one 
remedy, it was not a cominittee but a man, a Frenchman in 
supreme command, and that man Foch. Haig records at the 
critical meeting, ‘** Foch seemed sound and sensible but Pétain 
had a terrible look. He had the appearance of a commander 
who has lost his nerve ” (p. 288). That confirms the recollec- 
tion of a friend of mine, who was present. Pétain, he said, 
looked ‘ considerably bedraggled *—and Haig, in effect, 
superseded him by Foch. Lloyd George had often advocated 
a supreme command, but gave Milner no instructions to that 
effect. At the supreme moment it was Haig, who had some- 
times opposed it, who finally secured it, and gave his unwaver- 
ing confidence to Foch. The rest of 1918 went on these lines— 
the greatness of Haig’s character dominating even Foch— 
and persuading him to authorise the attack of August 8th, 
which Ludendorff called the Black Day of the German Army, 
and which really ended the war. 

Haro_p TEMPERLEY. 


The Chinese Renaissance 


The New Culture in China. By Professor Lancelot Forster, 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

IN the movement which we call the Chinese Revolution, 
China has reached the period of the ** New Doubt.” After 
a phase of violent iconoclasm, in which tradition was dethroned 
end novelty worshipped for its own sake, the Chinese now 
pause to take stock of their own condition. The experience 
of twenty-five vears of political ferment and of social change, 
which pessim’‘stic observers have described as “ the collapse 
of Chinese civilisation,” is now being examined with a critical 
eye, and the confident assumptions of the earlier revolutiona- 
ries are being discarded in favour of something more sober 
and realistic. In this process of self-examination, the Chinese 
find that their civilisation has not “ collapsed,” but that its 
survival value has been tested by forces of unwonted power ; 
and it is the question how, if at all, it can survive the test, 
which has engendered the “new doubt.” This is the 
significance of the critical re-adjustment which is the dis- 
tinctive mark of all Chinese intellectual and _ scientific 
activity today. And, so far from justifying pessimism, it 
is the sign of a hopeful and creative purpose which aims at 
the renaissance of humanist and rationalist China at the 
touch of the scientific and democratic spirit of the western 
world. 
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In the first stages, the emphasis lay in political endeavour ; 
but it soon became evident that, not*in polities; but in- the 
whole ‘“ way of life ” 
And thus it is that governing factors of contemporary Chinese’ 
life are to be found, not in the political action of Chiang Kai-' 


shek, but in the purpose which animates the thought of all 


Chinese, young and old. As suggested above, the purpose is’ 
self-examination ; and the “ self”? under scrutiny is the China 
of tradition which has been partly transformed, and partly 


dislocated, by the formidable impact of western culture. 
This is the subject of which Professor Forster writes, viewing’ 


it from the comparative detachment of his Chair of Education 
in the University of Hong Kong. He sees the Revolution as a’ 
campaign to destroy the tyranny of the classical system of 
education which enslaved the intellect and limited the scope of 
Jearning ; and he singles out as the most penetrating of all 
the forces of western culture, the spirit of scientific enquiry. 
Writing as a sympathetic student of Chinese conditions, he 
finds it strange that China did not evolve for herself a 
scientific system such as prevails in Europe, but he believes 
that the native genius of the Chinese mind is capable of 
making up for lost time, and of solving the problems of the 
New Culture. The great merit of his book lies in its emphasis 
on the importance of the scientific approach to the task of 
a new appraisal of values in Chinese life, and in drawing our 
attention to the significant fact that China had imported 
wholesale the material instruments of western civilisation 
before she discovered the creative quality of mind which lay 
behind mere mechanical ingenuity. In this sense, he would: 
have us realise that the Chinese Revolution really put the’ 
cart before the horse, and that, now that the Chinese have 
appreciated the pulling power of the horse, they seek to 
harness it to their own cart. And it may be said that their 
essential problem is to decide what kind of cart—in other 
words, what kind of reformed society—China requires, or can 
make out of native materials. 

In some respects, Mr. Forster’s study is incomplete. 
He devotes many pages to the work of Dr. Hu _ Shih,’ 
whose intellectual leadership is acknowledged; but he’ 
omits all mention of the parts played in the last thirty 
years, by such men as Liang Chi-Chao, Wu Chih-hui, and more’ 
recently Liang Shu-ming, not to mention others. But he 
has placed us under a debt to him by writing a very 
timely book on the fundamental problems in China which 
both the ordinary reader and the specialist will read with’ 
profit, 

A. F. Wuyre. 


Bali, Life, and Angkor 


Bali and Angkor. By Geoffrey Gorer. (Michael Joseph. 16s.). 


Tun fortunate decision to write this book depended, Mr. 
Gorer says, on a sleepless night and a dose of mescal, two 
occasions when the odd behaviour of his mind convinced 
him of his theory of M.E. (mystical, magical or mental energy). 
He felt that there was not enough material for a travel book, 
but there was plenty of illustration for a belief, and indeed 
the result is to make a satisfying unity out of a lively mixture 
of material. As a record of fact it is rather tantalising. 
The reproductions of modern Bali painting do not seem to, 
bear out his claims for the originals, and if their music is 
like Bach presumably they use counterpoint, but where 
did they get it from? His photographs of Angkor Vat are. 
disappointing like everybody else’s; even the sculptured 
heads are not as wonderful as the things in the Musée Guimet,, 
and there is no point in giving one or two garuda, as these, 
clumsy monsters require for their effect to be repeated along 
a solid half-mile of high wall. What you want is a plan of 
the Vat and photographs that let you imagine the effect, 
of the whole thing; Mr. Gorer knows this well enough, 
but it is time somebody did it. But to make such com- 
plaints is only to echo the feelings that nearly deprived us 
of the book. “ 

The importance of Bali as a rival to Angkor in the title, 
and the reason for the intense horror expressed at the probable 
admission there of missionaries, is that Bali is “ the only. 
happy large community that I have seen in my.life.” They: 
are an object-lesson; using Hindu mythology for art but 
not disturbing the primitive cult of M.E. which jis their 


must the secret of progress be sought.’ 


——————— 


religion, sheltered -and sociable while touched by vay 
cultures, they have had the luck to be left with the Be 
relation between religion and art and life. Angkor is then’ 
as a fossil specimen of the development of the arts in a eeu 
from the crucial invention of a-style to the Point whe, 
it is frittered away-into interest in technique ; hence for 
attack on most modern painting as degenerate heel 
detached from theme or social force ; ‘also Angkor na 
peculiarly fantastic and distant culture because wha 
concerned with its own method of cultivating ME, Thrown 
in as incidents of travel between the only happy living com. 
munity and the most splendid extant death, happening to bear 
on the same truths, we have two short stories in the style of 
Mr. Somerset. Maugham ; one of them the best spell sto 
I have ever read, so that one is forced to be indifferent whether 
it. is invented or not, the other a grindingly profound life. 
history presented as something Mr. Gorer refused to “ Write 
up.” It is a strong book. 

But, granting that, one has to consider the theory ; whether 
it is more than the centre of a piece of literature. That the 
human race gets solid psychological results, curiously uniform 
as the dogmas vary, from sustained mystical concentration jg 
generally admitted; the claim that it also gets Magical 
powers is not Mr. Gorer’s main plank. He admits that countries 
which overdo it (Thibet) tend to be miserable, just as thoy 
which do too little (ourselves) are unsatisfied. He partly 
maintains that the people of Bali are happy because they 
have kept to the primitive version uninterpreted by dogma, 
but the version of it in Thibet seems primitive enough, 
If what the arts are based on is finally a kind of yoga o 
vision-technique the complaint about. modern painters loses 
its point ; they are cut off from the community, but who js 
more so than the navel-gazer who attains M.E.? As tog 
policy about the tropics, his apparent suggestion is that 
we should leave them alone and grow tea in Southern Europe; 
whereas the striking thing about tea and coffee is that, ag 
no machine can yet handle a bush, their present price depends’ 
on very cheap labour. .(The only real gain for any non 
European people from Europe he makes electric light ; one 
might add the use of ski, which will survive any smash of 
present-day Japan.) Any attempt to take magic seriously, 
needs to admit the grinding unpleasantness of trying to 
deal with the occasional English people who. think they.can' 
use it. A certain smartness in the writing might put off reader! 
from the real merit of this book; for instance, Mr. Gorer leaveg 
an: impression of having invented -the importance of drugs 
and diseases for the estimates of the historian, a thing he 
does not mean to do and specially denies. Mr. Gorer’s theory, 
then, can hardly add anything new to his complex topic, 
What the book does is to throw the elements of the puzzle’ 
immediately before your eyes, and you know more about it 
because it has become more vivid. 

Winuiam Empson, 


English Places 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names. 
By Eilert Ekwall. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Tue study of place-names has suffered in the past, more 
than most studies, from enthusiastic amateurity. The average 
human being has always brought to it lively imagination, 
considerable natural folly, and all the resources of inventive 
ignorance. As Dr. Johnson observed of some one’s knowledge 
of Greek, most place-name enthusiasts have not known 
enough of the subject to be sensible of their own ignorance, 
and have, with a gay and simple ingenuousness, seized om 
the obvious or chased after a good story. ‘They have never; 
for example, heard of Hroca, or of Hraefn, or of most of 
the other possessive worthies who, as Professor Ekwall 
in this learned book tells us, have given their names to such 
a large number of-English places. Remembering the rooks 
in the Rugby school close, we believed this burg to have 
been named after them, instead of after Hroca, and all the 
places beginning with Raven to have been also called aftet 
birds. Ignorant beings, we did not even know that hramsa 
means wild garlic; before this knowledge, many a hill, 
dale and bottom that used to skip for us with rams become 
instead a flockless tract with a pungent smell. As to Ramsgate, 
it.did not even grow garlic, but merely belonged to the 
ubiquitous Hraefn. Made wise by these informations, 0n@ 
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LORD PALMERSTON 


.“ The best appreciation of his charac- 
-ter and career full of vivid 
colour and movement.” 

Morning Post 


“A good book, the very book on 
Palmerston which the ‘general reader’ 
will enjoy ... is full of life.” 
Spectator 
“ All our gratitude is earned by Prof. 
Bell, who has laboured inexhaustibly 
in this enormous field, and brings 
home so rich a harvest.” 
PurLtie GUEDALLA 


H. Cc. F. BELL 


42/- net 








CARTERET 


“Lucid, well ordered and most read- 
able biography.” Spectator 
“ A penetrating summary of Carteret’s 
career . . . sympathetic but never 
biased.” Times Lit. Supp. 


W.BARING PEMBERTON 22/6 net 









GAMBETTA 


AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 


“ A masterpiece of careful and judic- 
ial balance. Judges seldom send out 
their juries with so careful and con- 
scientious a summing-up.” 


Times Lit. Supp. 
J. P. T. BURY 21/- net 




























MEDIEVAL 
REPRESENTATION & CONSENT 


An analysis and description of 14th 
century parliamentary _ institutions, 
with special reference to the Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum, 


M. V. CLARKE 


18/- net 















JAN VAN RIEBEECK 


A record of the trials and adventures 
of the first white settlers at the Cape. 
It is the story of one who was destined 
to be the founder of European civiliz- 
ation in South Africa. 


Cc. L. LEIPOLDT 


12/6 net 
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turns to Ravenglass in Cumberland, supposing that here 
Mr. Hraefn had, perhaps, some glassy pool, only to find that 
the place belonged, probably, to a Gaelic Mr. Glas, who had 
it as his rann, or share. While the Hampshire lady Alice, 
who owned or frequented the lovely Alice Holt Forest, fades 
into a green thought in a green shade, giving place to some 
barbarous Saxon Aelfsige. And the Buckinghamshire 
Chalfonts, which you had supposed, perhaps, to have once 
contained (rather oddly) hot springs, become the springs of 
one Ceadel. Noting everywhere the trail of all these greedy 
British, Saxon or Norse squires, you may well conceive'a 
distaste for these so possessive beings. who went about 
saying my forest, my town, my fount. Even the cock almost 
disappears from the scene, and Cockbury, Cockfield, Cocking, 
and Cockenhatch become vaguely the demesnes of one Cocca, 
who was not hatched, but owned a hatch, or gate, a burg, a 
field, and a tribe.- While Cockhampstead, eluding this Cocca, 
is a homestead on a coce, or hill. 

Of course there are also vast numbers of nature-names; their 
tvpes and varieties are set forth in Professor Ekwall’s extremely 
interesting introduction. To read it reminds one that, to 
know anything at all about English place-names, one requires 
a knowledge of all the tongues that made them—British, 
Gaelic, Old English, and the early forms of all the variois 
Scandinavian, Germanic and French languages. If one does 
not bear clearly in mind the meanings of such common 
suffixes and prefixes as ley (from /eah, clearing), ing, hale, 
worth, wick, and the rest of them, one is misled all the 
way. It is unnecessary to say that Professor Ekwall has all 
the weight of equipment required to guide us as safely as a 
man may along these treacherous and quaking paths (treach- 
erous and quaking etymologists themselves admit them to 
be). He has for many years pursued these researches, and 
has contributed suggestions to the mighty work of the English 
Piace-Name Society which is emerging volume by volume 
from the Cambridge University Press. And how refreshing 
it is to note once more how often even the best-informed 
etvmologists differ. Comparing Professor Ekwall’s Dictionary 
with the volumes so far issued by the Place-Name Society, 
one may note, for example, that the former derives Sheen 
from sceo (shelter), the latter from sciene (beautiful), and that 
Hagley is, according to Professor Ekwall, Haecga’s leah, 
while the P.N.S. makes it (more attractively) a wood of haws. 
Londen has not, I believe, vet been dealt with by the P.N.S., 
and Mr. Gover’s monograph on Middlesex seems, oddly, to 
omit this name. But Professor Ekwall, anyhow, discards 
the Celtic marsh or pool with fort, the green wet place, and 
the rest, and produces a wild bold (Irish Jond) gentleman 
~alled Londinus. 

As a quite uninformed inquirer, I should rather like to 
know if these various learned etymologists have ever paid 
a visit to the Worcestershire village of Clent. Professor 
Ekwall says it is * by a hill,” derives it from the Scandinavian 
klinter, which surely means rock, and assumes that this word 
referred to the smooth, rounded, grass-covered, quite unrocky 
rise of hills below which Clent lies. The Place-Name Society 
admits that the name is difficult, but agrees in deriving it 
from words meaning rock or rocky (there was a Middle 
English adjective clent, used in the Destruction of Troy in 
the phrase “a clyffe, or clent hille*) and in assuming that 
it was applied to the green hills of Clent. But an inhabitant 
might suggest that it possibly came from what are called the 
Clent Rocks, the miniature rocky gorge through which the 
road that enters the village runs, and which is pictured on 
the local postcards. Who knows ? 

It is impossible for the amateur to appraise the wide 
Jearning and the skilled and patient research which has 
gone to compile this packed and closely condensed dictionary. 
But even the least learned of amateurs, who has perhaps 
Jong been entertaining himself with the volumes of the 
Place-Name Society as they are issued from Cambridge, but 
cannot hope to own these, must welcome in this shorter 
work from Oxford a delightful and informing vade mecum 
for his travels in the entrancing world of derivations. It 
only seems to me to lack one thing—a glossary. 

Incidentally, it is consoling that Professor Ekwall sides 
in name-pronunciations firmly with the conservatives, and 
makes none of the recent concessions, sanctioned, alas, by 


the B.B.C., to the newly literate. 
Rost. MACAULAY. 
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The Passionate Unbeliever 


Lucretius, Poet and Philosopher. By E. E 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 






. Sikes, 





(Camby; dey 






Mr. Sikes’ new book is a sympathetic and well-balay 
study of Lucretius, whom he champions without, as Are. 
often do, falling into exaggerations corresponding to 7 
of the adversary. Epicureanism has often been attacked 
worthless materialism. In order to prove that 7 










MEN it is y 
worthless it is not necessary to deny that it is midndin| 
Patin’s brilliant phrase, l'anti-Lucréce chez Lucrice, “1 
worked too hard. It is safer, as Mr. Sikes does ty 





point out the clashes between Lucretius as poet  an{ 
Lucretius as philosopher than to maintain that Lucretiyy 
was really a God-fearing man, one of the Elect Without 
knowing it. 










Mr. Sikes begins his indication by very properly objecting 
to the aspersions thrown on Lucretius by believers in “ pure 
poetry.” In perhaps the majority of poets didacticism 
present, if in varying degrees, and it is impossible to decide 
at what degree didacticism is to be disallowed. Poetry ay 
philosophy do not always work together in harmony but they 
are not diametrically opposed to each other. Mr, Siky 
discusses in two several chapters, while admitting that th. 














two things cannot really be separated, the “ Geniy? 
and the “Art” of Lucretius. The truth is tha 
Lucretius’ Epicureanism flows over both categorie: 





he was naturally adapted to this creed, but the cree 
was also the mode which he deliberately employed jy 
order to systematise his world (and his world _ involve 
his poetry). 






The creed itself is treated very fairly by Mr. Sikes.  Indeaj 
it is in its favour that he makes the one overstatement whic) 
I noticed in this book—‘** the Epicurean religion—in ny 
opinion—marks a distinct step in advance of the cri 
Hellenic thought.” This is downright but at the same tine 
vague. What is meant by “ the crude Hellenic thought”) 
The thought of Pythagoras, Plato and the tragedians? 0; 
does Mr. Sikes mean the thought not of the thinkers but 
of the men in the street? In the one case his tribute is 
excessive and false, in the other it is scarcely a_ tribute, 
But Mr. Sikes is, of course, perfectly justified in maintaining 
that Epicureanism was not so mean or so silly as Macaulay, 
for example, represented it. He compares it impartially 
with Stoicism. It is absurd, as he points out, to impute 
pessimism to the Epicureans rather than the Stoics—" the 
chief source of Stoic gloom lay in their determinism.” 0h 
the other hand, the Stoics score in virtue of their a: 
truism. Epicurus “failed to account for any altruistic 
sentiments.” Pity was left unexplained. Yet there is 
plenty of pity in Lucretius, and that is one of his significant 
inconsistencies. 




















Mr. Sikes even puts in a word for the notorious atomic 
swerve—the rather pathetic Epicurean attempt to save Fre 
Will—and for the Epicurean gods, objects, as he points out, 
of an almost aesthetic reverence rather than masters to be 
feared and pandered to. And while in no way neglecting 
Lucretius’ debt to Epicurus, he rightly points out that in 
his enthusiasm for physics (knowledge for knowledge’s sake} 
Lucretius ‘seems to revert, in spirit, to Democritus or- 
we should rather say—to Empedocles.” He shows his dis 
crimination further in commenting on Lucretius’ not to 
consistent accounts of prehistory—Lucretius was “a true, 
mediating, Epicurean. On the one hand he under no 
illusion as to primitive innocence . . . he has no belief it 
the noble Savage. On the other hand he had little respect 
for the noble Roman.” A further example of Mr. Sikes 
moderate and qualified criticism: Epicurean anthropology, 
he maintains, is the one branch of their science which his 
stood the test of time. But, he hastens to add, not in its 
entirety. The Epicurean version of the Social Contract § 
not valid. Here “* Epicurus failed, as so often, to profit by 
the teaching of Aristotle.” 
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This book should be an excellent introduction to Lucretits, 
but those who know their author well should also benef 
from this very neat and unpretentious survey of the mal 
his gifts and his premises. 


























Louis MAcNEICE. 
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Mr. Elastus 
A STRETCHED STORY 


This is the strange case of Mr. Elastus. He came to us, 
shall we say, about five years ago. His whole appearance 
yasrather a shock tous. He seemed strangely harassed; 
his clothes were of good material, but ill-fitting. 
He told us that Mr. Blank had suggested that he should 
ny a Goss suit, adding, “‘ But you won’t be any tetter 
than the rest of em.” Discreetly we drew from him his 
story. In ten years he had changed his tailor as many 
times, until he scarcely remembered the name of his 
present one. Sometimes he would get a good suit, 
then a bad one. 
But this is the strange part of his story. These variations 
in contentment with his clothes affected his health, or, 
pethaps, not so much his health as his figure. When a 
tailor made him a badly-fitting suit, it worried him and 
he began to lose weight, so that before long the suit 
fitted him worse than ever. This would make him dash 
off to another tailor, where perhaps he would be lucky 
enough to get a good suit. Being content, he began to 
resume his normal proportions, so that, to his dismay, 
the perfect-fitting suit became too tight! What was he 
to do? 
It was whilst he was suffering this dilemma for about 
the fifth time that he met Mr. Blank, who gave him the 
simple advice to “‘ Try Goss.” And here he is, after 
five years, still trying Goss. What is more, his measure- 
ments haven’t varied since his first year with us. 

* * * 
You may think the story of Mr. Elastus is far-fetched. 
Well, perhaps it is, but we hope it will serve to illustrate 
the perfect contentment which the brothers Goss aim at 
giving to each of their customers. 
The principles of Goss tailoring are old-fashioned ; 
the tailoring is not. The measuring, cutting and fitting 
are done personally by the two brothers Goss, aided by 
Mr. Whitehouse. Each customer’s tastes and needs 
are given the most careful thought, and an unusually 
wide yet distinctive range of patterns helps the customer 
to find exactly the material and colouring he wishes. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 


Opposite Post Office Station *Phone ; City 7159 
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Masters of 
Russian Music 


Biographical Studies of the Great 

Russian Composers 
By M. D. Calvocoressi and Gerald Abraham 

lilustrated. 18/- net. 
“Not only a well-documented and scholarly study, 
unlikely to be superseded, but it is one of the most 
entertaming pieces of biography I have read for 
years.”—Constant Lambert in the Sunday Referee. 


William Holman 
Hunt 
By A. C. Gissing 


liith 9 illustrations. 7/6 net. 

“This is an excellent book. : By far the most 
interesting part of this book and the one which excites 
the greatest admiration for Hunt as a man is the 

account of his visit to Egypt and Palestine.” 
Times Lit. Supp 
‘ced this is a model biography.” 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 


“In every respect inc 


A City 
“fe . 
By Elizabeth Goudge 
7/6 net. 
“Miss Goudge deserves a carillon all to herself. She 
has been sufhiciently strong-minded and original te 
break away from the Hugh Walpole tradition.” 
—Church Times 

“T put down 4 City of Bells with feelings of keen 
regret—regret that neither of Miss Goudge’s previous 
novels had come my way. If they are at all like her 
third book in quality they must be lovely pieces of 
work.” —I] ‘estes Vf 


Love is Too Young 


By Isobel Macdonald 
7 6 net. 
“Will charm the senses with beautiful cescri 
passages and sensitive studies of childhood and 
adolescence her clear and unhurried style, her 
sincerity and command of fine language weave a spell 
not easily explained, but no less irresistible because of 


that."—Edinbure ing News. 


Lucasta’s 
Wedding 
By Hans Duffy 


6 net. 
“A first-rate affording infinite enter- 
tainment.”- P. Hartley m the Observer 
“T opened caste edding hoping to find some 
more of Miss Hans Duffy’s delightful wit. And was 
not disappointed.”—James dgate in the Daily E-rpre 


“T warmly recommend this witty and knowledgeable 


novel.",—Doreen I! allace in the Sunday Times. 


Ballygullion 
Ballads 


By Lynn Doyle 
Hilustrated by William Conor, R.O.1. 


net 
I can he d it to those who hke poetry 
ibout Irish people and places served up with a hit 
17 . 
nd a tang Sunde ercury 


DUCKWORTH: 3 Henrietta St., W.C. 2 
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Symbolism for Shakespeare 


Principles of Shakespearian Production. By G. Wilson Knight. 
(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

InrorMeED by keen intellectual arrogance, this is a book of 
magnificent pontification for the service of Utopians. It has 
its virtues in spite of its lack of basal authenticity. The 
so-called principles advanced are for the most part arbitrarily 
determined from an individual standpoint and are little better 
than striking obiter dicta. Professor Knight’s scheme of produc- 
tion aims, in his own words, at ** bringing out and solidifying 
with the help of the action layers in the play’s imagery and 
symbolism which it usually takes years of sensitive apprecia- 
tion to remark and hold in mind.” Basing on his experience 
as an amateur tragedian and producer, he advocates the use 
of a permanent solid setting on more than one plane, with 
the occasional use of neutral curtains. His main thesis is that 
to exploit the inner core and centrality of a Shakespearian 
play there must be persistent symbolism, manifested in the 
lighting, music, costumes, properties, set-pieces, entrances 
and exits, even (as in Macbeth) in the colour of the stair- 
carpets. The interests of verse delivery and of the action are 
to be paramount, with no spectacular counter attractions, 
which is sensible: but would not permeative symbolism of 
itself create conflict ? 

The misfortune is that for the hearing and immediate 
comprehension of these faint over-tones in Shakespeare's 
organ-music a picked audience is necessary. Professor Knight 
half suspects this when he maintains that for an adequate 
appreciation of the play familiarity with its text is essential, 
though, as a matter of fact, few people nowadays ever read 
Shakespeare once they have left school. My own opinion is 
that an average audience in an ordinary theatre is capable of 
absorbing nothing more than the surface meaning of the play 
and the beauty of the verse (when it happens to be properly 
delivered), and that a running symbolic commentary would 
prove an irritating distraction. 

Assured of his mission, Professor Knight poses as a sort of 
super Shakespeare, so much so that in his quest after quin- 
tessential qualities he thinks nothing of over-riding the 
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Master's expressed intentions. He places Juliet’s tomb 
elevation and makes Romeo approach it from below i. 
Romeo himself says that he descends into it. In his me 
dealing with the staging of Hamlet, one finds,” besides 7 
very sensible suggestiveness, a good deal of inept; a 
will be recalled that the prince, when on the verge of proce} 
to his mother’s closet, comes to the resolution that nee 
speak daggers to her but use none; yet in the closet 
itself Professor Knight makes him draw his sword upon . 
purely to justify her shrieking. Nor is this all. He Fuing a 
climax of the play-scene by sheer absurdity. Just at th. 
moment when the King is about to betray himself Ham 
made to menace him with a drawn sword, the one thing % 
to do as it justifies Claudius in his flight. But, pervensiti 
apart, it would be unfair to give the impression that the bo, 
is a counsel of -perfection and of no practical value, Scatter: 
throughout its motley pages are many glints of profoun| 
wisdom. Nothing could be better or more opportune thy 
Professor Knight's reflections on the outstanding importane 
of adequate verse-delivery, nor on the aids to the imaginatio, 


given by carefully-timed sound effects. W. J. Lawnence 


Gimcrack Propaganda 
The Seething African Pot. By Daniel Thwaite. (Constable, 7s, ¢j 


On the dust-cover of this incredible book we are told thy 
“whilst the eyes of the world are on a colonial war ay 
the inter-State quarrels of Europe, the black races ap 
moving surely towards their goal,” and the reviewer suspeci; 
that this sentence holds the clue to the raison d'étre of this 
book. Only the Italians regard the war in Abyssinia gs ; 
* Colonial war,” and the use of those two words taken jy 
conjunction with the concluding paragraph of the book leay 
the impression that the very English sounding name “ Danie 
Thwaite ” is really only a nom de plume to hide the identity 
of an Italian author. Whether that surmise is correct x 
not the fact remains that The Seething African Pot is w 
unwieldy piece of propaganda against the Abyssinians an 
in favour of the Italians. As such it may be dangeroy, 
although to the majority of better informed readers sony 
of the statements made in it will be so unbelievable the 
they will immediately doubt many of the others. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an account ¢! 
some of the many small anti-European risings, of nationalis 
movements that have occurred in Africa during the pas 
50 years, particular stress being laid upon those which hai 
the support of secret societies and of Communist agent, 
After thus showing that there has long existed a good deal 
of anti-European feeling among the natives of Africa, the 
author proceeds to tell us that Germany, Russia and Japan 
have been working together during the past few years t) 
organise a great Pan-African revolt against all the Europea 
Powers that have colonial possessions in Africa. The ide 
of Germany working in league with Russia or with Japan is 
incredible enough, while an alliance between the two latter 
Powers scems very unlikely, but we are assured that not 
only are these three nations working together to bring about 
an African rising, but further that they have succeeded in 
persuading Ethiopia to be the leader of the movement » 
that the nations of other parts of Africa may feel that the 
are being led by fellow Africans. ‘* Germany hopes to gait 
some colonies in Africa through the medium of Ethiopia.’ 
* Japan would consider herself entitled to an adequate 
recompense and—Ethiopia agreeing—a flourishing port 0 
the Red Sea was stipulated as eventual ‘payment.’ 
* Russia would furnish the means and Germany the brails 
of the enterprise. All Ethiopia need do was to be con 
placent and lend her name and her new friends would st 
her safely through.” 

All this, we are told, was planned to take place somewher 
about 1937 or 1938, and the last paragraph of the book 
implies that Italy has saved the other European Powers tht 
have colonial possessions in Africa from an appalling disaste! 
by attacking Abyssinia before the conspirators were ready. 
It is very doubtful whether any readers will concur with 
this view, and if the author hoped that the many remarkabl 
statements which he makes would be accepted, he ought t0 
have provided documentary evidence in support of them. 

L. 5S. B, Leakey 
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lost her mother at birth and her father a year later. She has found 












health and happiness in one of the country branches of the National 







Children’s Home. . Poor child, they said—lucky child, they say now... And the Home is doing 







just as much for 4,000 other children who would otherwise be destitute and forlorn. The 






children grow up in small family groups in healthy rural surroundings, and every child is 











given a sound and liberal education which trains it for  @ A fo:m of Bequest will be sent on 
application to the Principal who will 
gratefully acknowledge all donations. A 
healthy independence later on. The Children’s Hom lorin will clothe and feed one child for 
a day at the National Children’s Home. 
250 will name a cot in memory of a 
urgently needs your help. Can you refuse? friend or reletive. 
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with N.8—for obvious reasons Alice is not the reai name of the happy girl of the c O gs ae | 

abl photograph. But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices : 

t to Home and ‘Alice’ is actually being cared for in one of the 30 branches Of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK.LONDON, Ns . 
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Fiction 





By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Seven Red Sundays. By Ramon J. Sender. Translated by 


Sir P. C. Mitchell. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
In Dubious Battle. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The African Witch. By Joyce Cary. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


The Baroness. By Ernst Wiechert. 


Translated by Phyllis and 
Trevor Blewitt. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Ramon SENDER was last year awarded the Spanish National 
Prize for literature. Born in 1901, the son of a farmer in 
a small way, he read law at the University of Madrid, has 
been mixed up in revolutionary movements, has edited a 
small’ country paper, has been in prison, and has written 
novels, a life of St. Teresa, and books about Russia and 
Mexico. His present translator says that he is ‘ regarded 
as the young hope of Spanish literature.” Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell seems unaware that a translation of an earlier novel 
by Sefior Sender has appeared in England: this was Iman, 
which was given here the title Earmarked for Hell. Based 
on the author’s experiences during his military service, it 
dealt with the Spanish war in Morocco, and I remember that 
when I reviewed it in these columns I described it as one of 
the best of all the war books. Seven Red Sundays is a very 
remarkable study of the present revolutionary temper in 
Spain, a subject lately treated with great success by Mr. 
Ralph Bates. It is aimed, says the author, at our sensibility 
rather than our intelligence, ‘* for the deepest human truths 
must be felt rather than understood or analysed.” This 
statement, which looks like a half-truth, is a key to the 
book, which is not an attempt to make political capital or to 
describe the social struggle, but to describe human beings 
* in the convulsions of a Spanish revolutionary episode.” 
Senor Sender apologises for the loose form of his book, 
but chaos, he says, has its own logic. He tells us that the 
** anarchosyndicalist > phenomena he describes are ‘‘ due to 
an excess of vitality in individuals and in masses, to a generosity 
and exuberance characteristic of over-vitalised men and 
societies.” This generosity is stressed, and behind the 
Utopian dream, we are told, is *‘a human truth of the most 
generous kind—sometimes, let me insist, absolutely sublime.” 
From these remarks it may be gathered that Senor Sender's 
attitude is emotional and at times almost mystical. His 
way of thinking and writing is very remote from any con- 
ventional English standards, and it is apt to be a little hard 
for those of us who are not of the extreme Left to detect the 
“generosity”? in gratuitous and, to our way of thinking. 
senseless acts of violence, or to’ find it * absolutely sublime ” 
of an old granny to carry bombs in her bodice. As a race 
we are not easily persuaded of the poetry and idealism of 
destructiveness unless we conceive it to be undertaken from 
what we consider lofty moral or economic motives; but 
Senor Sender's Utopians do appear to him to be actuated 
by lofty motives as they load their revolvers and dream of 
** a strange state of society in which all men are as disinterested 
as St. Francis of Assisi, bold as Spartacus, and able as Newton 
and Hegel.” Using a method so free that he can give us 
monologues by the moon or by a pair of knickers hanging on 
a line, he deals with a series of revolutionary events, shooting, 
sabotage, and so on, and with the pattern of several individual 
lives—a revolutionary journalist whois in love in a ** bourgeois ” 
way with a colonel’s daughter ; a grocer’s assistant: and a 
young girl, a pure anarchist, who carries about a pet cock of 
which the behaviour has been as brilliantly observed as that 
of the featherless bipeds it accompanies. Much of the story 
is skilfully and beautifully told, and as a poem about violence 
it could probably only be matched in Russia. It is hard to 
understand how people whose lives are so exciting could ever 
settle down to an ordinary existence, and perhaps they will not. 
‘First comes the Law, and then the deed. Thus in the old 
civilisations. In those that are being born—like ours—first the 
deed and then nothing, and much later the Law.” 


Well, that is the world we live in, the world of faits accomplis, 
and it looks as though we shall have to wait a long time for the 


Law. Meanwhile, the dangerous poetry of the deed, and of 
nothing. 


In Dubious Battle is another book about revolutionary 
strife, in California this time. . Mr. Steinbeck was the author 


of Tortilla Flat, an effort in the sentimental pica 
new novel is much better, and, although it is pre 
his sympathies lie, he cannot be accused of be 
tious. After a large number of casual labour; 
in the apple-growing country to pick the crop, a cut in the 
wages is proposed. Two agitators, idealists both, make a. 
the excuse for fomenting a strike. Are they successful? i. 
and no, but as usual the cause is the thing. ‘ 
“. . . What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost—the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 


And courage never to submit or yield : 
And what is else not to be overcome ? ” 


Tesque, Hiy 
tty plain Wher 
ing too tender 
‘ts have arrived 


The two agitators, Mac and Jim, are too single-minded 
and the relationship between them somewhat sentimentalised 
but this is a small defect in what might almost be called 
story of adventure, exciting, well put together, full of Pleasant 
American dialogue, and vividly told—sometimes a little ty) 
vividly, as in the stress laid upon the physical signs of emotion 
the tears of fury, the chest that shudders, the shoulders that 
** gradually widen,” the necks that ‘* drop down between the 
shoulders,” the eyes that “ take on a dangerous gleam,” the 
flushes that “ steal up the neck and out on the cheeks,” so that 
these emotional creatures seem to be chameleons and conto. 
tionists. ‘* Sometimes,” says a non-red character, “I think 
you realists are the most sentimental people in the world,” 
He is not altogether wrong, and we are not surprised to hear 
of a victim of the law that * there was a kind of eestasy in 
him all the time, even when they beat him.” — Mr. Steinbeck 
is an inventive story-teller, and he knows something about moh 
psychology, whether among strikers or vigilantes, who 
“like to be cruel. They always give it a nice name—patriotisn 
or protecting the constitution . . . that lets °em burn houses and 
torture and beat people with no danger...” 


Mr. Steinbeck and Seftor Sender both consider that “ man has 
engaged in a blind and fearful struggle out of a past he can't 
remember into a future he can’t foresee nor understand”; 
and they both find something “ absolutely sublime ” in thos 
who perish while trying to improve the lot of their fellows, 

From economic struggles we turn to facial ones. The 
African Witch is too long, so that the reader's interest is not 
perfectly sustained. The story, laid in West Africa, moves on 
two planes, one white and the other black, and when these 
planes intersect it is with the most jarring discords. Where 
the cultured, amiable white woman treats the black people as 
people rather than blacks, where the Oxford-bred black man 
aspires too quickly to white standards, the most shocking 
dislocations result. Mr. Cary ranges easily from the polo 
ground to the juju-house, and has painted a whole gallery of 
portraits with all sorts of effective touches, sometimes of cari- 
cature, sometimes of sympathetic insight. Special mention 
must be made of the Resident and his assistants, of Judy, of 
the old Emir, of Aladai the pretender, of the German mission: 
ary, of Musa the child gangster, of Coker (** born in the Camer- 
oons of a Syrian and a Yoruba, and brought up by a local 
American mission, . . . Blood-love, blood-hatred, were the 
ethics of Coker’s religion ; its theology was the geyser, the hot 
fountain shot out of primeval mud . . .”) and of Elizabeth, 
the African witch herself. In one of the most striking fictions 
about Africa that has appeared for some time, Mr. Cary makes 
the white man’s burden seem no longer a heavy yet manageable 
bundle, but analmost intolerable incubus; and as for the black 
man’s burden, it rides him like a nightmare. 

The Baroness has had an immense suecess in Germany, 
Why? It is the story of a man supposed to have been killed 
in the War returning to his own part of the world, an estate 
where a widowed noblewoman, still young, lives a dignified 
and austere life, and of his gradual restoration, with her aid, 
to “life,” sanity, peace and happiness. It is, in fact, strongly 
symbolical of Germany emerging from horrid confusion and 
once more being restored to confidence and self-esteem. The 
story is not long and there is little action, but it is told witha 
grave simplicity that lends it the air of a parable. One would 


suppose that the translation by Mr. and Mrs. Blewitt has 
exactly caught the spirit of the original, 
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ag There are many other features as well—but—only by trying all 
cars of comparable price can you find just how different ts 


is “i F Vauxhall motoring. Hundreds of owners have recorded their 
"es on impressions; one owner, writing from Tewkesbury, said, “I 
these : tried 6 different makes and I decided on a Vauxhall . . . quite 
- si pin irrespective of price considerations.” 

ple as 


man Our claims are of small moment compared with owners opinions. 


Before you buy your next car we suggest, in your own interests, 
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polo that you ask a Vauxhall owner what he thinks of /is car. In any 
sto by ait you want_ with? case form your own opinion by taking a Vauxhall for a trial run. 
siiee - — Ag ie Any Vauxhall dealer will gladly provide a car for test at your 
at abe in. Every ; convenience. We believe that you too will say, “I tried the 
, senger \ . others . . . but I chose a Vauxhall.” 
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The throughthe gears de “Autocar” If you want a bigger car there is the Vauxhall Big Six. 20 h.p. 
tha in 20 seconds.— vide or 27h.p. Prices from £325 to £550. 

ould Wide range of models on view at 174/182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.%; 
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Current Literature 
THE HUGENOTS IN IRELAND 


By Grace Lawiess Lee 


Miss Lee examines, in a carefully documented book 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.), the extent of Hugenot settlement in 
Ireland, and the affiliations of Hugenot families with the 
linen industry, with glass manufacture, and with trade, 
finance, and civic life generally. She has discovered entirely 
new material, and uses it patiently and expertly. Her 
researches should prevent in the future the rash generalisa- 
tions which have been made about the settlement of the 
French refugees in Ireland, especially with reference to the 
terms on which they were received by the Irish municipalities, 
and to the part they played in the development of Irish glass 
manufacture. The book is written without apparent religious 
or nationalist bias. Miss Lee very convincingly ascribes to 
the Hugenot town of Portarlington a definite cultural import- 
ance which lasted until the disruption of 1798 without in the 
least magnifying the historical position of the Protestant 
settlers. Their contribution to Anglo-Irish society has never 
been seriously denied, and Miss Lee has finally defined it in 
an able concluding chapter. She is not at pains to prove any 
particular thesis, but her underlying intention, never over- 
vigorously expressed, is to prevent the Hugenot families from 
being tarred with the anti-English brush. She does not 
conceal the injustices which arose from the restrictions imposed 
by the Cromwellians on those engaged in the linen manufacture 
of Northern Ireland, or the rare commercial dishonesty of 
certain Hugenot traders. But her book reveals very clearly 
the large part played by the Hugenots in Irish commercial 
enterprise and in the development of Irish manufacture. 


DIMITROFF’S LETTERS FROM PRISON 
Edited by A. Kurella 


In place of a Foreword to this book (Gollancz and Martin 
Lawrence, 6s.) we have an article written in the Pravda of 
March, 1934, by G. Dimitroff, which admirably sums up the 
purpose and the unsuccess of the famous Leipzig Trial 
concerned with the Reichstag Fire. It was a put-up job, 
as is now generally agreed, by the Nazis. It was framed 
by the Nazi authorities for the purpos: of proving to the 
whole world that at the end of February, 1933, the Nazi 
headsmen “saved Europe from Bolshevism.” It did not 
succeed. They could get no witnesses from the workers— 
not even under torture—to testify against Dimitroff. In the 
end there was nothing for it but acquittal. It is a fine 
drama. The present volume is disappointing. It is really 
only footnotes to the already published Life of Dimitroff by 
S. D. Blagoeva. It is a sad mix-up. The editor was either 
too tired or too much of a hero-worshipper to do his job 
properly. His notes frequently make nonsense—as on 
page 59. Instead of a serious outline accompanying these 
letters and complaints and notes we are given a monstrous 
muddle with facsimiles of Dimitroffs letters and handwriting. 


WHY I GO IN FOR POOLS 
1ompiled by John Hilton 

This modest pamphlet (Allen and Unwin, 1s.) is the kind of 
thing that may well change fixed opinions. Professor Hilton, 
of Cambridge, broadcasting on various subjects, including 
football pools, asked his hearers to tell him frankly why they 
spent their scanty money on such things week by week. They 
told him, and the answers constitute a social document of high 
importance. For the most part the football coupon gives a 
zest to life. Hope of a prize, though always remote, is strong, 
and the visionary reward is often laid out in anticipation on 
some entirely laudable object, a rare holiday, a present for a 
wife or husband, convalescent treatment for an invalid mother. 
And one question recurs again and again—If I limit myself to 
2 shilling or so a week and choose to spend so much that way 
instead of on an indifferent cinema who is the worse? Pro- 
fessor Hilton (who packs his early pages with valuable statistics 
showing the magnitude of the sums involved in pool betting) 
counters these arguments by contending that there are better 
ways of using leisure, and that what is bad about the pool 
habit is that * too many people should too much pin their 
faith on good luck instead of on good management”; but 
the general conclusion to which his pamphlet is likely to drive 
most readers is that though the pools may be bad they are 
not bad enough to call for specific legislation against them. 
It ought, however, to be remembered that it is the pick of 
the pool gamblers who are likely to listen to the wireless and 
write to Professor Hilton. It is certain, anyhow, that there is 
at least one better thing to do with a shilling than putting it 
on a football-coupon ; that is to buy this pamphlet with it. 








—— ee 
——> 


The May Magazines 


Tux international situation and defence are once again ¢ 
main topics discussed in the monthlies. Mr. Frederick } he 
mond opens the Fortnighily with a pessimistic note on Han, 
League in a Storm.” “If Mussolini is permitted to em, 
with the spoils of war and glory of victory, it is difficult 
delieve that the League can continue as an effective or de : 
mining force in international affairs.” On the other ra 
Professor Seton-Watson, discussing ‘* The German Dilemma” 
and noting the typical Prussian suddenness of Herr Hite 
Rhineland stroke as well as his unstable character, thinks that 
** our main hope must be to preserve the peace front at 
Geneva. 

Sir Charles Hobhouse in the Contemporary writes tem 
ately on “ International Disorder.” He is sanguine eno 
to believe that, if Russia could come to terms with Japan abo 
China, she ‘‘ could largely disarm” and thus cause Cepek 
fears to vanish, whereupon Germany and France could y 
an agreement to disarm. But he admits that this “ depends 
upon the creation of a mutual confidence which does not 
exist.””. Mr. Sisley Huddleston, in ** France faces Germany, ” 
sees no sign of French confidence in German words, but stresses 
the zeal of the advanced parties in France for the Soviet 
alliance which Germany fears. And the advanced parties 
as we now know, have won the elections. Mr. Walter Croteh 
describes the Franco-Soviet treaty as ‘“* The Pact that dis. 
rupted Peace,” but contends that the French statesmen who 
made it honestly intended it “to supplement the security 
which Locarno was supposed to give.” 

The Nineteenth Century gives prominence to Professor W, A, 
Bone’s ‘ critical examination ” of Mr. Churchill's statements 
about German rearmament, the evidence for which was set 
out by Mr. Churchill in the Evening Standard on Friday in last 
week. Professor Bone sets out such facts and figures about 
German imports, production and finance as he has been able 
to find, and concludes that Mr. Churchill's statements are 
“ gross exaggerations.”” To a dispassionate reader it seems 
that Professor Bone has not fully appreciated the significance 
of his own figures, or of the care with which the German 
Government suppresses the usual returns of expenditure and 
debt. And he admits in any case that German rearmament is 
* a factor to be reckoned with.’ Dr. Walter Simons, who is 
described as ** former Chief Justice of Germany,” writes on 
* Collective Insecurity.” ‘The members of the League, 
instead of joining their forces, are pooling their fears.” ‘* What 
we need today is European team-mentality.” Yet, after 
contemning the League, Dr. Simons suggests that Herr Hitler 
offers “a new and better collective s2curity,” so that there 
must be something in the idea. 

Sir Francis Lindley in the National comments gloomily 
on “The Tragic Plight of Europe” which he traces ta 
Versailles and’ Geneva alike. He declares that Germany 
has ‘for some years” spent a thousand millions annually 
on armaments and that the Continent is resigned to “an 
inevitable catastrophe and very soon. He would have 
us defend France and the Low Countries, but he would leave 
the rest of Europe to look after itself. Sir Roger Keyes, 
in * Simonstown and the Empire,” stresses the value of the 
South African naval station in case the Mediterranean route 
to India is closed to us. 

In the Empire Review Lord Dufferin, under the heading of 
“ The Viceroy Lands,” points out the special difficulties which 
Lord Linlithgow has to encounter in India ‘** not from Federa- 
tion, but from the lack of it.’ He has to work the new 
constitution during a period in which ‘ an_ irresponsible 
and bureaucratic Centre will be faced with eleven autonomous 
Provincial Governments responsible to their electors,” while 
the ablest politicians will be found in the provincial capitals 
rather than at Delhi. The necessity of negotiating terms 
with the many native States must delay the inauguration of 
the Federal system, but the interval should be abridged as 
far as possible. 

Blackwood’s prints, among its many readable articles on sport 
and travel, an interesting account of a 900-mile journey in the 
Kalahari desert in South Africa by Colonel H. O. Hutchinson 
in 1911, when ox-waggons had to be used. Nowadays the 
motor-car has overcome the worst dangers of this strange 
region. 

Chambers’ Journal appropriately recalls De Quincey’s long 
connexion with Edinburgh, where he settled with his family 
in 1830, and where he was buried in 1859, under the shadow 
of the Castle rock. 

The English Historical Review contains a fine informing 
tribute to the late Sir Charles Firth by Professor G. N. Clark, 
who justly commends Firth without depreciating Gardiner, 
the pioneer in modern study of our seventeenth century history 
upon whose methods Firth was able to improve. 
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THE MINIATURE CAMERA 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


So skilfully designed is the Rolleiflex that focussing, 
lens aperture and shutter speed are all under 
control while the picture, which can be seen actual 
size and right wzy up, is being conposed. The 
minimum attention required for ti ese technical 
details permits maximum concentration on the 
picture itself, thus with the Rolleiflex, it is easy 
to get pictures of great charm and unusualness. 
Failures are practically impossible. Very 
oe economical, taking 12 pictures on 3}” X 2}” roll 
film for 1/-. Compur shutter speeded 1 sec. to 
1/500th sec., with T. and B. The Zeiss Tessar 
F/3.5 lens is fast enough for most subjects and 
most lights. Price £25, 


Mr. R. Jenkins, 
Bayswater, 
ie his Rollei- 
fler with which 
he won the 1935 
“Daily Herald’ 
£2,500 First 
Prize. 
AHICH ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT 
CAMERA—LET US QUOTE YOU. 


WALLACE HEATON Ltd. 


oo NEW BGND ST., LONDON, W.1 


LISTS FREE 
ON REQUEST. 






Also at 47 Berkeley St., W.1, & 43 Kensington High St., W.8 

























of smoking less 
duty and more 
tobacco” 


It is the lower duty on Rhodesian 
tobacco which makes it possible 
to produce such a fine, mellow- 
smoking tobacco as RHODIAN 
at tenpence-halfpenny an ounce. 
That is why smokers are so 
enthusiastic about it. 


RHODIAN 


CURLY CUT 
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REAL Thing 


The land of dykes and windmills wiih its old-world towns, 
iis quaint costumes and customs and its hospitable people is 
a friendly place— you feel at home in Holland. 







And then Germany with its varied scenic alfractions, its cilies 
of art, music and science; Berlin, ihe venue this year of 
ihe Olympic Games—Dresden, Leipzig, Cologne. 

Southwards to Switzerland an ever popular holiday of 
mountain forests, lakes and sparkling air. A different world— 
a holiday rich in experience with all the indefinable charm 










of the unfamiliar. 






The lure of France and Belgium too, will not be overlooked 
by those in search of a real change which only a Continental 






holiday can provide. 


16 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 









DOVER - = = CALAIS HARWICH - -HOOK 
DOVER - - -OSTEND HARWICH - FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE HARWICH - ANTWERP 
FOLKESTONE DUNKERQUE HARWICH ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN -_— - DIEPPE HARWICH - ESBJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON = ST. MALO HULL - ROTTERDAM 
GRAVESEND -ROTTERDAM NEWCASTLE - BERGEN 






For all information apply Continental Departments, 

VICTORIA STATION, S.W.I (for SOUTHERN Routes), or 

LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARWICH 

Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency of the Great 

Western ; London & North Eastern ; London, Midland & 
Scottish or Southern Railways. 


GWR- LMS 
LNER- SR i 



















RHODIAN ALL-BRITISH B@BLD 
TOBACCO COSTS ONLY 10's? an 02 
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Motoring 


Or the making of new gear-boxes there does not seem likely 
to be an end. What was once the terror of the novice, the 
changing of gear at the right moment, decently and in order, 
has now become less of an anxiety to him than steering. In 
fact, in some modern cars steering is actually less definite a 
function than correct gear-changing. During the last ten 
vears we have had every sort of dodge for making gear- 
changing as nearly automatic as possible, keeping them in 
some cases, discarding them in others. From the infinitely- 
variable-torque arrangement of Constantinesco to the self- 
changing boxes of Armstrong-Siddeley, the Daimler group, 
Talbot and the rest, from the plain freewheel to the de 
Normanville gear on the larger Humbers, and the now universal 
synehromesh, from the Hayes-Austin automatically variable 
drive to the clutch that slips at! low engine speeds, every 
conceivable gadget has been tried. 

Some, as I say, have been given up; the Constantinesco 
T believe, and, by certain makers, the freewheel. Nor does 
every maker think alike about the rest or make the same 
combinations of them. There are still those who believe in 
the plain box (synchromeshed, of course) worked by hand 
and foot and innocent of freewheel, and these make the dearest 
as well as the cheapest sorts of cars. You might be forgiven 
for thinking the best had been done for us. You can drive in 
the ordinary orthodox way with childish ease and you can 
drive without ever thinking about a hill or whether you have 
a gear-box to cope with it. And you can please yourself with 
this or that device between those two extremes. Except for 
the inevitable and expected improvement of cach there did 
not seem to be anything to look forward to before the arrival 
of the turbine engine or any form of motor that is practically 
and not theoretically flexible. 

Within a single month I have driven two ears with a new 
sort of gear, the “500” Mereédés-Benz and the latest Stude- 
baker, both of which are fitted with a form of * overdrive,” 
presented and worked in a different manner. 

Overdrive means a high top-speed, neither more nor less, 
but it does not in practice mean what we generally speak of 
as top in a four-speed box. In these two instances, the 





fine 
PLATINLIM 


wire 


PROV. 
PATENT 
NO. 9802/35 







point? 


Easier starting — smoother running — and an.almost ccmplete absence of 
point burning. hese are only three of the outstanding advantages 
resul.ing from this interesting development in plug design. 
This new K.L.G. incorporating the use of one of the most valuable of precious 
metals—PLATINUM—in the form of a fine wire (ordinary metals would not 
last long enough) will immensely improve your engine h 
performance. 
Most of the six shilling types in 18 m.m., 14 m.m, or & 6 
A.L.A.M. thread to suit the majority of engines are 

available at at all good garages 
K°L'G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.I5 
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Mereédés-Benz and Studebaker, the only ones of which 
had experience, a three-speed box is normally used i. a 

or less normal way; the overdrive is brought into oe 
only when the conditions permit it. Both cars could _ 
be driven on their overdrive without much difficulty, ag « 
high-geared cars with ordinary boxes can be driven on the 
fourths, but they are not meant to be so driven. : It js cae, 
for large, slow-running engines of considerable power, audit: 
certainly one for the delight of the ‘enthusiastic driver . 
likes to get the best out of his car and hates to force it, - 

The sensation to me was quite new. You drive in the 
ordinary way on an ordinary top speed until an open straight 
presents itself. You may be doing a mile a minute or’, 
and your engine. is consequently turning over fairly fast and 
although you may not think so, making a good deal more Weise 
than if your speed were 380 per cent, lower. The Overdrive 
goes in and three agreeable things happen immediately 
the engine speed drops at once at least. 1,000 revolutions, quiet 
supervenes, and the car goes a little faster. The effect jg 
almost that of switching off at the top of a long slope anj 
letting her coast. It is extremely pleasant and, if used oftey 
enough, must make an appreciable difference to fuel and gi. 
consumption and wear and tear throughout engine and chassis, 

The car need not, of course, go faster at all. That is for yoy 
to decide, but so long as the conditions permit the overdriye 
gives you the most restful motoring sensation I have yet 
known. That gentle, flexible, feather-light pull, giving you 
that control over the engine which might possibly be compared 
to steerage-way at sea, represents an exalted form of motoring, 

On the other hand, the car can be made to go a good deal 
faster. In the ease of the Mereédés-Benz the maximum ean 
be increased, in helping circumstances, to about 105 miles an 
hour, with the supercharger in action, of course. In the case 
of the Studebaker, which has no supercharger, from about 75 
to 85 or so. “The first is meant to be a very fast car at need: 
the second is meant to: provide an all-round high performance 
without ‘ frills °—or so at least I imagine it. Both are very 
successful in their different lines. The Studebaker (* Dictator” 
model) has a 6-cylinder engine of 3,370 e.c. capacity, rated at 
26-h.p., and taxed at £19 10s. The bigger car has an 8-cylinder 
engine of over 5,000 ¢.c. capacity, rated at 36-h.p. and taxed 
at £27 15s. One is, naturally, of the American type and has 
some of the best American features and characteristics; the 
other represents the latest Continental practice andsis 
moreover, the latest descendant of the most famous make if 
the world. Except that they both do their jobs very well 
there is no single point of resemblance between them, 

In the Studebaker, with the freewheel in action, all you 
have to do to engage the overdrive is to lift your foot from 
the accelerator. As the throttle shuts you are just able to 
feel rather than hear the locking in the box. When you want 
to change down into normal top you repeat the process. If 
you want to you can drive without the overdrive and in the 
normal way. It is all instantaneous and noiseless. In the 
Mercédés-Benz the two operations are different. You move 
the gear-lever into the overdrive position and then change by 
accelerator as in the Studebaker. At the risk of being tedious 
I must here repeat that the moment when that high ratio is 
engaged and the car sweeps on, nearly inaudibly, but with the 
* drive” still in her, is one not easily forgotten, even by the 
hardest boiled. 

For the rest, these two cars are pleasing examples of what 
you can buy today for a moderate and for a large sum. The 
American has a large and comfortable body which does not 
rattle, has no draughts and lets you carry a lot of luggage. 
The engine runs very quietly indeed; there is independent 
front-wheel suspension, and the whole chassis is a sturdy job. 
It costs £348. The Mercédés-Benz is sold with various kinds 
of coachwork, the one under review being the drop-head 
coupé (called a cabriolet) costing £1,890. It is good coach- 
work, roomy and comfortable. The suspension is independent 
on all four wheels and just about the best I have yet driven. 
Its special excellences are its steering, its brakes and its 
clutch, which has an exceptionally smooth action. It 18% 
docile to drive at 10 miles an hour as at 105, and is very 
much a ear for the Continental straight roads and the passé 
of the Alps. The supercharger makes a good deal of noise, bit 
it only comes into use when the accelerator is pressed to the 
limit. I hope the overdrive will find its way into out own 
factories as soon as possible. It is badly needed in a noby 
world. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[ Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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4 double event «: /. Riley 
| factory 





Straighs a the MOST car manufacturers are 
ask ae 4 ~ . quite satisfied to produce a good 
Dein e s we i J i sie selling model once every other 
verdtiys * : i} ici © season. At Riley's we produced 
ately ae Fs ee Re: ); a car in 1927 (the original 
0S, et : — we / Vine : “Nine”) which remained a 
effect jg ree volume line for EIGHT seasons! 
pe and ae We confess therefore to more than usual 
~d often . , satisfaction— and some surprise—at now finding 
and oil. that we have apparently hit upon two successes 
Chassis, a ? { in the same manufacturing ycar. Of course 
for you : Production and Planning say that it is entircly 
— - ae due to their foresight that within the last two 
we = < ws ee years the plant has been entirely remodelled to 
mparei deal with twice the normal 
toring : pe aX S tame / if Riley output. Unkind people 
od deal ; : P ean Ane te Say it is just like Riley’s to have 
IM can se all the luck. Anyway, there it 
liles an 6-liy ht is—with the new Nine at £269 


NE Case : a i and the 5-seater 6-light Adelphi 
Out 75 i as sso ea : BY ow sc | aii if » at £350 we seem to have 
need ; i eee er i } “struck it rich.” Dunlop Tyres 
mance and Triplex Glass all round. 
© very et Riley (Coventry) Ltd., Coventry. 
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NORTHERN 
IRELAND 














3 
<4 | 
, for Quality : 4 | 
| you All Goddard’s builc gs are constructed 4 i} | 
from B fem the 7 ry best materia Is by experi- SUL e | FOR GOLF 
dle to ,— workmen. We guarantee satisfact! and service. 4 | 
want b ae. 4. SPAN in tla aneENHouse: ! 4 Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well 
eth “Ww to Heigt vii Mo Ban Pear : <4 as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 
; te 2: &. & : ai <4 MIDLAND NORTHERN 
1 the oft. 2. Git... Tit. +. aft < STATION HOTEL, COUNTIES HOTEL, 
1 the 10ft co eat Tit. Gin. i. 4it 6in. & | BELFAST. PORTRUSH. 
move Any size to corier, Juotations free, 
re by > SPAN ROOF SHED. < Belfast’s foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush 
tious ee eo Fes A ggg age mil - pony ee re Ideal centre for North- Golf Club. Indoor Sea- 
tin j ’ ¢ - ron q ern Ireland. water memeager Pool, 
‘ sft ; t Px 5 : Vrite f Hotels Tarif B ident Manager, Midiand Stat 
7: . 71 : Bit. oy ' 3 £1 be A ] ee J Hotel, Belfast. 
’ the Other sizes available or made to order. c 
oa Send to-day for fully illustrated Catclogue, post free. | TWO ROUTES BY L M ~ 
vhat > GODDARD'S GEM APPLIANCE CO., LTD., Crown Werks, 4 VIA HEYSHAM OR STRANRAER 
The > Dept. S, Eastern Ave., Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 1449. @ 
aie bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAS | 
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Particulars and tariff from LMS Hetel Servi ices, St. IE TELS ancras 
Chambers, London, N.W.1. Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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Finance 
Capital Appreciation 


THERE are several influences which are responsible at the 


present time for the investor seeking opportunities for 
capital appreciation rather than for a sound permanent 


investment with an assured income, and one is’ now: 


beginning to hear of serious losses sustained by some of 
these “* investors ’’ because securities have not moved in 
the way that the purchaser expected. I think. it might 
be. useful, therefore, to mention some of the circumstances 
which*seem to make such operations rather risky at the 
present time. Before referring to those. points, however, 
Jet. us see what are some of the circumstances responsible 
for many desiring to seek capital appreciation in securities 
rather than an income from a permanent investment. 


A PROLONGED RiIsFE. 

In the first place it is, of course, a fact that during the 
last three years very large sums of money have been 
obtained by holders of securities by reason of the ad- 
vance ,which has taken place in market quotations. 
Since, the summer of 1932, British Funds and kindred 
stocks, as a result of the conversion of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan into 3} per cent. stock, have risen greatly, 
much, to the advantage of those who had purchased before 
that time. Following the rise in British Funds, there 
has also been a general upward movement in Home 
Industrial securities, prompted by the improvement 
in. Home Trade. Very large profits, therefore, have been 
obtained by some people who purchased Industrial 
securities when they were unduly depressed. 

And again, from the moment we went off gold in 1931, 
there ‘were shrewd individuals who foresaw the likelihood 
of a great rise in the price of the metal, and large purchases 
of gold shares subsequently brought huge profits to those 
who had acquired them and were able to realise when the 
price of gold had soared to an unprecedented high level. 





AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
‘capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TR ST 
BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


. Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield, from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. 

Price of Units, 5th May, 21s. 3d. 


TrITTItitt iti LL 





TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
29 CORNHILL : LONDON : E.C.3  TEL.: MANSION HSE, 5467 





Apply to Managing Director for “ Bank-Insurance”’ Shares Handbook. 
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_ to. supplement their income while, it must be re 





——— 
Indeed, there are few markets on the Stock E 
where, during. the-past three or four years. prices fecha 
adyanced. greatly, the upward movement in a 
having been aided by the continued ch -apness. of a 
Errect or Hicn Taxation. my 

Undoubtedly, however, a further circumstance whi 
has not only impelled the investor into the More g a 
lative markets, but has also prompted the desin r 
obtain capital appreciation rather than dividends, j. 
been the heavy Income Tax and the higher cost of livin, 
This has made many investors of moderate means ANXioy, 
that Income Tax, which is enforced upon all divide 
from, investments, does not apply to an inode 
capital, so that, assuming, for example, as a result of 
some purchase of securities for capital appreciation th 
stocks were .realised at a figure giving a profit to th 
holder of £500, that sum would not come within the Teach 
of the Inland Revenue authorities. 

* * Tue Ixvestor’s DitemMa. 

Nor must it be forgotten that while the rise jn gilt. 
edged securities has given considerable profit +to thoy 
who had acquired securities at a much lower level, the 
income ‘of holders of certain British Government stock: 
Home Corporation issues and Dominion Loans has been 
materially curtailed during recent years as a result of 
conversion operations. When, for example, we read 
that the Commonwealth of Australia during recent Years 
has achieved a saving in its External Debt Service of 
something like £3,000,000, that is a very excellent thing 
for Australia, and indicates the improved credit of that 
country, but, all the same, it means that divided amongst 
a number of investors here, a sum of £3,000,000 has 
been deducted from incomes and from spending power, 
Not only so, but this great rise in all Trustee securities 
means that any savings invested today in what ar 
known as gilt-edged securities yield to the investor. the 
most meagre results in the way of dividends. 

INCREASED Risks. 

Having given some of the reasons accounting for, and 
perhaps it may be said justifying the tendency at the 
present time to seek capital appreciation in securities 
rather than dividends, I would suggest that the very 
fact of the general and extensive advance which has 
taken place in securities over a period of years ‘con. 
stitutes one of the reasons for caution, especially at a 
moment when there is so much anxiety with regard to 
the international political outlook. It is the old diffieulty 
which always confronts the investor when there is a boom 
in a particular market ; prices rise with regularity oyer 
quite a considerable period ; the intending purchaser, if 
of fairly cautious temperament, possibly looks ‘askance 
at the movement for a considerable period until, seeing 
the regularity with which prices go up from day to day 
the risk of acquiring shares for a short period appears 
to be gradually diminishing, whereas, of course, it is 
quite possible that it is daily increasing. Such an 
intending purchaser, if warned, might possibly say 
that he or she would be quite content with a small profit 


-and would only hold: the shares for a short period, 


Is not this, however, only another way of acknow- 
ledging that he or she is determined not to be the last 
one left in the movement, for there is probably an 
underlying feeling all the time that sooner or later there 
must be a limit to the rise ? Unfortunately, too, if and 


when the collapse occurs, the holder of these securities, J 


bought simply for capital appreciation, often finds that 
there is little in the way of income in the shape of 
dividends to console him for being in the position of an 
involuntary holder of the shares or stock for a con- 
siderable period. 

That, however, is not the only danger which lurks in 
the tendency to acquire securities solely for capital 
appreciation. I feel sure that the candid reader of this 
article will be prepared to admit that when calculating 
the chances of a particular stock or share appreciating 
in the near future, the temptation is to acquire more 
of those securities than the purchaser can conveniently 
afford to pay for. Consequently when, not necessarily 4 

(Continued on page 858.) 
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don LONDONS LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 

ckiuyr. 

na SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 

_ The best builders, the most reliable agents 

if a and the discriminating public use and recom- 

1rities mend the Abbey Road service. You are 

‘ invited to call or write for the interesting 
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pe of free booklet ’““Home Ownership. 
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a ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 856.) 
collapse, but perhaps a temporary set-back occurs, -it 
becomes necessary to cut a considerable loss, only to 
discover at some later period that a more astute indi- 
vidual has been able to acquire the shares at.a much 
lower price with a fair hope of getting a profit on the rally. 
INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION ? 

I must confess I am led in some measure to make 
these observations with regard to the acquirement of 
securities for capital appreciation by the letters I get so 
frequently enquiring not what can be regarded as giving a 
desirable security giving a yield, say, of from 3} to 4 per 
cent., but rather what shares can be acquired with a 
good chance of capital appreciation. Even then it 
would sometimes be possible to render the enquirer a 
little more assistance if greater candour were shown 
with regard to the actual circumstances of the case. 
It may, for example, be quite a fair risk for an individual 
to acquire some shares in an industrial company in 
the belief that sooner or later rising profits will bring 
about an advance in capital values. But an essential 
requirement is that the investor should only purchase 
to an extent which enables him to take up and hold the 
shares—possibly for a considerable period—until the 
expected results materialise. Only too often, however, 
it happens that the enquirer, who may be told that 
certain shares have possibilities, is so eager for capital 
appreciation within a short period as to make use of the 
credit facilities afforded in some directions enabling him 
to acquire a much greater number of shares than his 
own means will allow him to hold for any considerable 
period, which means, of course, that the operation is 
purely speculative. 

Intrinsic MERITs. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as I believe that these columns 
are read by the investor rather than by the speculator, 
I weuld like in conclusion to emphasise the desirability 


DO YOU KNOW— 


HAT quite the simplest and 

most satisfactory way of BUY- 
ING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY ? 








* 


F you were not aware of this, 

you should get in touch with us 
immediately. We have an excellent 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
which allows you an ADVANCE 
UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.G. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 
FUNDS OVER £23,000,000 


Chairman and Managing Director: Sin Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 































































of those with limited means making sure fee 
Se : ’ TS 


the intrinsic merits of the security purchased. THE 

by intrinsic merits I mean the prospect of the > an 

yielding for a considerable period satisfactory mt 

in the shape of interest or dividends. Given ICO 

choice, quite. probably capital appreciation vi | 

follow in due time, but even should outside infuse FOR 
‘8 


affecting markets for the time being defer such 

ciation, the investor is secure in the meantime : fe 

desired income. In fact, with regard to this gy ty h 
of sound investment as contrasted with a mere he With 


for a quick capital appreciation, it might fairly be «; End 
that the investor who seeks security first stands 
chance of other things, including peace of mind bei 
added to it. Per contra the one who pl pity, 
appreciation, first may lose his all. 

ARTHUR Wi Kivpy, 


aces Capital 


Fi t 
nancial Notes 

Rattway ASSESSMENTS. 
ALTHOUGH the new account on the Stock Exchange begay 
with the foreign political atmosphere very uncertain as th 
result of the decided swing to the Left in the Fresd 
Elections and the flight of the Emperor of Abyssin 
markets preserved a very calm tone. In part, this os 
aided by the accentuation of the flight from the fray 
purchases of sterling securities resulting therefrom being 
directed largely to South African Gold Mines and the leading 
Oil shares., British Government stocks remained remarkahjy 
steady and some of the recently issued 3 per cent. Corpor 
tion Loans have hardened. The new Croydon Corporati 
issue, which was made at 99, commanded a premium of j 
when dealings began on Tuesday. Some of the industri 
favourites which had been in demand on higher dividen 
hopes have fallen back, notably Dunlops, where the Teport 
was disappointing, and Marks and Spencer, where tl 
dividend remained at the previous year’s rate. A blow ha 
been given to the speculation in Valors on the directory 
plain expression of opinion that the price was too high 
Home Railways have remained rather depressed on fean 
that the hard-fought case over the rating assessments 
though upheld by the Railway and Canal Commission, may 
be upset by legislation because application of the judgemet 
would result in a nil assessment for the London and North 
Eastern, 


| il 


* * * * 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

An excellent showing was made in the accounts of the 
London Assurance, as reviewed by the Chairman, Mr. R, 0), 
Hambro, who presided at the annual meeting last week, 
The underwriting results in the Indemnity departments wer 
very satisfactory; the Fire business provided a_ profit of 
£248,693, inclusive of interest earnings of £62,530, out ofa 
premium income of £2,094,338. The Accident department 
contributed £145,570, including £25,527 of interest earning, 
from a premium income of £1,252,586, while the Marin 
Fund provided £100,000 to Profit and Loss and still remained 
at 121.8 per cent. of premium income as against 116 pet 
cent. at the end of the previous year. The Life department 
completed a quinquennium, and although a_ still mor ¢ 
stringent basis of valuation was adopted, the interest mte 
being reduced from 2? to 24 per cent. and an increased per 
centage of premiums reserved for expenses and profits, the By, pas 
excellent rate of bonus of 45s. per cent. per annum on whole 
life policies and 40s. per cent. on Endowment assurances has 
been declared. This bonus is a compound bonus ; that is ‘0 
say it is declared in respect of all pre-existing bonuses it 
addition to the sums assured. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Hambro mentioned that out of an issue of £250,000 of 
their 6 per cent. Preference capital, £140,000 had been com 
verted into the new 4 per cent. shares issued last year. The 
redemption of the remainder at the due date (January Is, 
1943) was covered by a Sinking Fund policy which is nov 
fully paid up, and there was a surplus available from the 
policy which previously covered the full amount, whieh, —*. 
with the balance of premium on the new issue, provides 4 Supp 
credit of £27,408 to the Profit and Loss Account. The logic: 
dividend for the year, 11s. 3d. per share, requires £242,6), 
against total net interest receipts and Life profits of £247,%, 
after payment of which the Profit and Loss balance af 
£657,945 stands £251,464 higher on the year. C] 

* * * * 
PRINTING PROFITS. i, 

At the meeting of Odhams Press, Mr. J. S. Elias, the Chair : 
man, was able to report the satisfactory profit of £34940 5 
(Continued on page 860.) 
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Whole Life Assurance 
With Option to Convert to 


Endowment Assurance 














A young man about to effect a Life Assurance often 
has difhculty in deciding between an Endowment 
Assurance and a Whole Life Policy. The attrac- 
tiveness of an Endowment Assurance as an investment 
may appeal to him, but the lower premium rate for 
Whole Life cover may suit his pocket better. Scot- 
Jand’s Oldest Insurance Office has introduced a 
Policy which meets the difficulty. He may effect a 
Whole Life Assurance with the option to convert to 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. This scheme enables him early in his career 


Iby, 


© begag 
1 AS the 


hem to make generous provision for his dependants at a 
his comparatively small annual outlay. When earnings 
ft “ increase, the valuable option to convert to an Endow- 
i) ment Assurance may be exercised. Full particulars 


of this Policy are available on application to, 
) PF 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 

















Large numbers 

f Crippled Girl 

ineligibl 
for any of the usual Holiday Homes, because 
of their infirmities, are given a two weeks’ 
Holiday at Clacton-on-Sea each summer. They 
come from all parts of the country. 
A similar holiday is given to the 320 crippled 
girls in our care, under training as makers of 
artificial flowers. Eighty of them can use one 
hand only. Some are blind, some deaf and 
dumb, some cannot walk. 


Will you kindly aid us in this beneficent 
work ? 
EDWARD COOKE, Superintendent, or 
ALFRED G. GROOM, Secretary. 
‘ 6 ae 
John Groom’s Crippleage and 
Flower Girls’ Mission 
(Registercd under the Blind Person's Act, 1920) 
“ The Crippleage * (Dept. M), 37 Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 


Address : 


WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION ONE OF YOUR LEGATEES? 
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sty fF ‘cope with the problem of security step by step. 
sn 


ech 1. The first step is protection. Supplementary 
) of Units provide absolute protection, and you only 
~ pay for protection. : . 
ne 

st, 2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
ow Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
he ment. y ; 


ch, 
4 f Supplementary Units are unique. They provide 
logical Life Assurance. 

y 
$5, 


7 They are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical & General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 


RINNE “oer TET: OR ERRREOE oe 


It has no rungs. But Supplementary Units are the 
has @ ™Ngs of the Life Assurance ladder. They enable you 








STABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 
with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, I¢.C.3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in 
many parts of the Empire and elsewhere and 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the World. This extensive 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
tion of domestic or foreign banking business. 
Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
can be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Executor 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken 
Chief Trustee Office: 
37 King William Street, London, E.C. 4 
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If the Heels are not 
bh; ....ed PHILLIPS, they 
are not the genuine article 


Therefore, since you have every right to the treble 
wear you paid for, and which only Phillips 
give. we make the following unique offer. 
If you ordered Phillips Heels, and they were 
not fitted, send your shoes to us, with the 
name and address of your Bootman, and 


WE WILL FIT GENUINE PHILLIPS FREE 


OF CHARGE and refund your postage 
Phillips Patents Ltd., Dept. §.5, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W. 3. 


99 
ex: Last the time of three’ HEELS 


















YUGOSLAVIA—DALMATIA 


16 days from 22 gns. 
LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 
Apply for illustrated booklet of Tours:— 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU (Dept. 
25 GOCKSPUR STREET, 


Whitehall 2094 (5 lines). 


XD). 
s.W.1 . 











description t 
throughout Austratia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ... oss seo eee ane o0e £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... ose ooo eve eee £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve a coe = Ve “a £2,000,00€ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts and banking business of every 
is transacted through numerous branches of the Bank 
. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


are issued 
the 





i 
Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 858.) 
and the General Reserve, to which £65,000 i; set aside 
the profits of the year, will be raised to £450,000, ii mA 
to the Company’s acquisition of a new process iia 
printing which has been dealt with by the formatj - 
subsidiary Company, Odhams (Watford), Limited hh of g 
Herald, he said, had maintained its net sales, and its be Daiy 
ing revenue was substantially increasing and the. — 
business was, in the opinion of the Board, satisfactory 
* * * K y. 
SCHWEPPES. 

Schweppes, Limited, the mineral water manufactur 
company, showed an increase of nearly £8,000 in net me 
for last year, the total being £131,317, aided by a pip 
nearly £2,000 in general expenses. A very sound fina 
policy has been adopted in the distribution of the ve 
as £40,000 is carried to Reserve, raising that Fund to £395 one 
At the annual meeting last week, Mr. Brian Kemp Wel 
the Managing Director, who presided owing to the indisposti ? 
of the Chairman, Sir Ivor Philipps, said that the Contpaay 
research department and factories had been brought to e 
even higher degree of efficiency, an object which had “Sa 
achieved without any increase in manufacturing costs, Their 
sales of tonic water and soda, and other products include 
under the general heading of table waters, showed an increay 
and though their sales organisation, both home and export 
had to meet very severe competition, they had succeede( 
once again in creating a still larger demand for Schweppes, 

* * * * 
SPILLERS, 

The profits of Spillers, Ltd., the flour millers and many. 
facturers of all kinds of animal foods, were just a little lowe 
in the year ending January 31st last as previously noted, 
at £418,462, against £432,558 in the previous year, excluding 
transactions on investment account. The 15° per cent. 
dividend, however, which was paid for the third year jy 
succession, is amply covered by the earnings, and the Company 
is placing £50,000 to Investments Depreciation Reserye 
and a similar sum to additional provision for Obsolescens: 
of buildings, plant and machinery. At the annual meeting 
last Saturday, the Chairman, Sir Malcolm A. Robertsoa, 
was nevertheless able to give an encouraging outline of the 
expansion in the Company’s business in its various sections, 
especially in its animal and poultry foods department. He 
also referred to erroneous ideas current with regard to the 
country’s total stock of wheat in hand at any one time, the 
supply in port granaries on March Ist being put at ten dayy 
to a fortnight’s supply of flour. This figure, however, too 
no account of wheat and flour held by millers, importers and 
bakers, the inclusion of which would raise the estimate to 
about a three months’ supply. He hoped that if it were 
proposed to take any steps to insure a margin of safety in 
the event of emergency, the appropriate Minister woul 
consult the milling industry. 

* * * * 
THE TRADE BALANCE. 
Although the Trade Returns for the first quarter of the 
current year are fairly satisfactory in the sense of an increase 
both in Imports and Exports, the advance in Imports so far 
exceeds the small rise in Exports that there is a material 
increase to note in the adverse trade balance. This amounted 
for the first three months of the year to just over £78,000,000, 
being an increase of £19,000,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding three months in last year. No doubt this rise in 
Imports is due, to some extent, to the improved industrial 
conditions here and the increased purchasing power, but, all 
the same, it is not a good feature in the situation, and on: 
which has to be borne in mind when considering the tendenc 
for the Foreign Exchanges to move egainst us. 
* * * * 
A Goopv Report. 
For the past year the profits of Babcock and Wilcox Limited 
the boiler and heavy machinery makers, expanded by about 
£77,000, th: balance available being £501,495 against £424,702. 
The Ord'‘nary dividend is maintained at 8 per cent., while 
£100,000 is placed to Dividend Acquisition Reserve, against 
£25,000 a year ago, and £65,893 is carried forward as compared 
with £44,406 a year ago. The Dividend Reserve now stands 
at the high total of £800,000, while the balance-sheet is @ 
strong one, for although there is an increase in Stocks and 
Work in Progress, the Cash holding amounted at the end ol 
the year to £470,692, while Investments stand at £1 606,264. 
Moreover, the market value of Investments is stated to be lm 
excess of the book figure. The directors in their report. 


however, while describing conditions in the Home trade % 
good, give a reminder to shareholders that a large proportion 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


——__cowrat 
SCHWEPPES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFITS 











general meeting of Schweppes, Limited, was held on 
at 1 Connaught Place, London, W. Mr. Brian Kemp 
tor) presided, in the unavoidable absence, 
to indisposition, of Sir Ivor Philipps. 
an, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
ll would agree the statement sresented showed a 

otory position— a rise in profits and a strengthening of the 
ats pare The profit and loss account reflected an im- 
their trading results, which, with a saving of nearly 
al expenses and the non-recurrence of the £3,000 

ional remuneration voted to the Directors for the year 1933, 
ar 4 profit of £131,317, an increase of £8,000. The Directors 
mee her making the transfer of £40,000 to reserve account 
ar the usual Preference dividends, that the sum of £75,750 
ant he distributed by way of dividends to the Ordinary and 
pea shareholders—as set out in the Directors’ report—and 
that the balance of £56,016 be carried forw ard to the current year, 
He felt sure shareholders would apprec iate that the encouraging 
results presented could not have been obtained without the whole- 
hearted co-operation OL all their staff and employees, both at home 
and abroad. : ; ; : 

The Company were very jealous of the fine reputation associated 
with the name of * Schweppes,” and their production department 
succeeded in bringing the Company’s research laboratories and 

their Secre- 
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factories to an even higher degree of efficiency, while ( 
farial and Accounts Departments had given valuable assistance in 
achieving that object without any increase in manufacturing costs, 

The Company now had a comprehensive range of fruit drinks in 
hoth cordial and sparkling form, manufactured with the most 
exacting care from pure natural fruit juices. Sales of their tonic 
water and soda, as well as other products included under the 
mneral heading of table waters, showed an increase. ‘Their s:les 
organisation, both home and export, had had to meet very severe 
competition, but once again they had succeeded in creating a still 
lager demand for Schweppes, assisted by effective publicity in 
various forms. Their branch in Australia had continued to make 
yood progress under the able guidance of Mr. Paul, their Managing 
Director in that country. They had now had a full year’s working 
of the recently established branch in New Zealand, and believed 
that extension of their business would be fully justified. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a resolution converting 
the shares of the Company into stock was approved. 





ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 





CONTINUED PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


Tue sixteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press Limited 
was held on May 5 at the Connaught Rooms, London, W.C. 

Mr. J. S. Elias, chairman and managing director, said that the 
net profit for the year, after deducting debenture and other interest, 
together with adequate provision for depreciation, amounted to 
£349,403, The general reserve, after taking into account the £65,000 
set aside out of the profits for 1934, amounted to £385,000. It was 
proposed to set aside £65,000 from the earnings of 1935, bringing 
the general reserve up to the substantial total of £450,000. It was 
the policy of the board to keep the plant in the highest state of 
eficiency, and he had no hesitation in saying that the company’s 
equipment was among the most up-to-date of any newspaper and 
ceneral printing works in the country. 

The shareholders would remember that he reported last year 
that the company had secured the exclusive rights for the British 
Isles of a new printing process known as the Speedry Alco-Gravure 
method of colour printing. The directors finally decided that the 
best method of dealing with that new acquisition was to form a 
subsidiary company, with the result that Odhams (Watford), Ltd., 
was incorporated, and an issue of £450,000 of capital was successfully 
launched during the year under review. 

The company had acquired during the year the whole of the share 
capital in English Newspapers, Limited, which owned the copy- 
nghts of the periodicals Film Weekly and Woman's Fair. 

Since the date of the accounts, the company had also acquired 
on favourable terms the whole of the plant, equipment, and goodwill 
of the old-established printing business known as The Avenue Press, 
ot 55-57 Drury Lane. The company bad also entered into an 
agreement to acquire on favourable terms the leases of 2-12 Endell 
Street and Nos. 3 and 5 Castle Street, Long Acre, adjoining their 
main premises, and it was proposed to erect thereon an extension 
to their works. 

With regard to the Daily Herald, he was pleased to be able to 
‘ay that, in spite of intensive competition, that newspaper still 
maintained a net sale considerably in excess of 2,C00,C00 copies a 
day, a sale which had been maintained now for nearly three years. 
That newspaper also continued to gain favour with the great national 
advertisers, and its revenue from that source was substantially 
: Both The People and John Bull had also maintained 
their circulation and influence. The company’s other publications 
and properties were well maintained, and its general business was 
“auistactory. The report was unanimously adopted, and a final divi- 
tend of 10 per cent. making 15 per cent, for the year, was declared. 
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This isnoestimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 


at age 76. 
Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 
Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


he Equitable Life 


ssurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








COMPANY MEETING 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





Tue Rr. Hon. Sir MAtcotm A. Ropertson, Chairman of Spillers 
Limited, presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Company 
on Saturday, at Cardiff, preceded his remarks on the balance-sheet 
by extending a welcome on behalf of the Stockholders to Mr. 
Forbes, on his first attendance at a General Meeting of the Company 
since taking his seat on the Board. He explained that the 53 per 
cent. Ten-year Sinking Fund Notes outstanding at January 31st, 
1935, had been redeemed, and that item accordingly disappeared 
from the balance-sheet. At the date of the balance-sheet there was 
a call outstanding on a British Government security amounting to 
£930,000, which was accordingly shown separately under the 
heading Investments. The call having since been met, the security 
was now fully paid. Freehold and leasehold properties were slightly 
less than last year, which was due to the fact that expenditure on 
capital account during the year was less than the annual depreciation 
written off together with the £50,000 appropriated from profits as 
an additional provision for obsolescence. 
THe WuHeat MARKET 

The Wheat Market during the year had presented the usual, as 
well as a few new, problems. There had been sharp fluctuations, 
but the general price level at the end of the Company’s financial 
year was substantially higher than that twelve months earlier. 
Canada was now regaining her place as an exporter of wheat to 
Europe, and her carry-over should be substantially reduced frem 
the formidable figure at which it had stood for the past few years. 

Another featuré of the Wheat’ Market was the increasing degre: 
of control being exercised by Covernments of the countries of 
origin, which rendered the accurate forecasting of world markets 
Meanwhile, the policy of the Company remained 
unchanged. Wheat was bought according to requirements, the 
element of speculation being reduced to a minimum. With regard 
to the food supply of the country in time of emergency, it had 
recently been alleged that the total steck of wheat in port granaries 
amounted to about ten days’ to a fortnight’s supply of flour. That 
figure, however, took no account of wheat and fiour held by millers, 
importers and bakers, and with these stocks added a more reliable 
estimate would be about three months’ supply. 


very difficult. 


TROUNSON AND Rogson ACQUISITION 

During the year the Cempany had acquired the issued +I are 
capital of S. and T. Trounson, Ltd., of Redruth, Truro and Falmouth, 
and had recently concluded negotiations which led to the acquisition 
of the issued share capital of E. C. Robson and Sons, Ltd., Flour 
Millers, of Sunderland. 

Record deliveries had again been achieved in all sections of the 
Company’s Animal and Poultry Foods Department. Sales of 
Spillers’ Deg Foods had again established a new high record, 

The building of the new mill at Neweastle was progressing 
satisfactorily, and it was hoped that it would be in operation within 
two years. 

Mr. Walter Allen had retired from the Beard of the Company at 
the end of January last, after completing fifty years’ service, 
including twenty years as a Director. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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For CONSUMPTION 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 
\a- yaa eee ee ee 


CiTy OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 








a?) ee. Ge ee Ge A 
THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


Maintenance cost in 1925 was £16,150; 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. 


BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE 


Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were in 
daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. 


Cifts will be most gratefully acknowledged if addressed to the Earl of 
Harewood, K.C., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W. 1. 


| oe) ee ee |, = 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s Mospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE. HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought" Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 














THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


Estab. 185 
27 MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


THE CONVALESCENT & HOLIDAY FUND FOR 
THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY 


HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask for 
| CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low ebb, FOR 
GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to those in pro 
vineial towns sufiering from overwork and weakened health to enable 
them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are frequent. where 
for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer--a clergyman has not had a 
single Sunday from his parish. 
It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be marked 
* Heliday Fund.” 
The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General Fund 
in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, their 
Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all parts of the Empire. At each fort- 
nightly meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds are distributed 
in this way. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Westminster Bank Ltd.,’ 


CAPTAIN T. G 


and made payable tc 
CARTER, R.N., 


Secretary. 








[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to. be opened. 
be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” and should be receir 
first post on Tuesday. 


No envelopes will be opened 


ene rc 
“The Spectator” Crossword No, 


By ZENo ; by 


of the fi rst Corre 


Envelopes ity 
ed not later thay 
before noon, » 
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solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise Ontainin) 
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34 | 35 

36 | 4 

ACROSS 8. Entry to be got from 3, 
2. Goes against the grain! 9. This slip requires a post. 


. Fought with a lion for the 


crown. 


. rev. Impure product of the 


smelting of various ores. 

Bird suggestive of the result 
of over-zealous Easter 
shopping ! 


. Fabric suitable for persons 


of loose characters ? 


. Precious stones found with 


part of the earth’s crust. 


. Half musical tremulousness 


is due to this! 


26. rev. Less than an hour, 


. “The motions of his spirit 


are dull as night, 
And his affections dark 
as “¢ 


. Bird that has reason to 


grumble ! 

Application of 35 will make 
this skinny. 

In 16. 


. One who gives his name to 


a place. 


. Animal living internally on 


another. 

“but for these vile..., 
He would himself have been 

a soldier.”’ 


37. Start on a course—pre- 
sumably part of a 
luncheon. 

DOWN 
1, Sweetmeats—which hit the 


AD Ue v9 


mark ! 


. No mitten (anaq.). 
. Hit on the head. 
. Command from law-court. 


rev. Pry about 33. 
rev. Musical composition pro- 
ductive of mirth. 


SOLUTION 


script. 

100 Ee 395 fool; Eee any. 
thing that is good.” ~ 

12. A person could be caused tp 
obey more submissiyely 
if he wore this! 

13. In a cage. 

15. “ Give me again my hollow 


A crust of bread, and 


liberty.” 
17. There should be no thirst 
in this camp, by tho 


sound of it ! 
19. ‘The best-laid . . ., 9 
mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 
21. For this, Browning say 
in effect, the lost leader 
left. 
23. “©... =, and cranks, and 
wanton wiles.” 
. There’s nothing remarkabla 
about this! 


25. Kinds of moth typical of 
ancient-Scandinaviaa 
poetry ? 

32. Town near Bayonne, 

33. See 6. 

35. See 29. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 188 


O} 


| 





NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 188 is Mrs. Richard Crooke, 
12 West Street, Rye, Sussex. 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
MATINEES : THURS. and SAT., 2.30. 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S COMEDY 
AH, WILDERNESS! 
Admission: 8/6—1/6. 


EVENINGS, 8.30. 


-st European Production. 







Near Victoria Station. 


Vict, 0283. 
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Home SP A 
TREATMENT 


for 
RHEUMATISM 
& Kidney Trouble 





By Doctor D. Quignon 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris 


F you are over forty, and subject to rheumatism, lumbago, 
kidney trouble, constipation or liver disorder, it is a wise plan 
to make a practice of drinking alkaline water (similar to that 
rovided at such famous spas as Vichy, Carlsbad, Aix-les-Bains, 
nd others) to stimulate the liver, flush the kidneys 
alkalinity of the blood. It is now possible to 
do this at home as the active principles of these famous spas are 
gvailable in crystalline form under the name of ‘Alkia Saltrates. 


‘Alkia Saltrates’ are quickly absorbed into the blood so that 
wric acid and other impurities are dissolved and finally expelled 
from the system, instead of depositing in the tissues and causing 
hardened arteries, muscular rheumatism and_ the feebleness of 
premature old age. Any chemist can supply ‘Alkia Saltrates’ for 
3/3, and a teaspoonful in a tumblerful of warm water provides 
the strongest solvent of uric acid and antidote to the ills of 
middle age. 
ee ae 
[4 NOBLE CAUSE DOTH EASE MUCH A GRIEVOUS CASE.” 
FOR NEARLY 80 YEARS 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 
HAS EASED “ GRIEVOUS CASES ” AND NOW APPEALS FOR 
£25,000 to rebuild the Peckham Factory. 


Please send to Sir FRANCIS MORRIS, J.P., Hon. Treas., Rosedale House, 
Warwick Street, Victoria, SW.1. 


Marienbad a 
and preserve the 























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes _ it 
ew for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipENT—TueE Most Hon. tre 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.G 





Medical Superintendent: Danie, F, Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous Villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
Plombiéres 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch. Douche, Electrical baths, 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The ‘Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot« 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafta 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





Only the best materials and 
craftsmanship go into our 
buildings, so that they last 
a lifetime and give value 
second to none. 


WRITE NOW FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, ete., also 
Garages, Sheds, Greenhouses, 
Chalets, and Portable Build- 

ings of all kinds. 





RRA Be SRST nee a oe 
Chalet as illustrated, 8ft. by 
6ft., with revolving gear, 





THAMES SIDE, 


"Phone: 


READING. 


rams: 
Portable, Reading. 








Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


Reading 4489. 




















~ RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. HASTINGS. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & 


LINKS. 





LONDON.—CLIFTON, 





MANCHESTER, 








PELICAN. 


ALBANY, 


—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED SE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 


—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 

—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W.7 


MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY, 
BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
OYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION HOTEL, 


OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (isle of yp SCrAl. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHIL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland) —SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 

TINTERN.—BEAU FORT. 

ee COURT PRIVATE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. f 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK, 








HOUS 


Welbeck St., W. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occuy 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Op x 
99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T ‘i 


ipying the equivalent to q 

Series discounts : 219/ 
ce, 

uesday of each week, 








PERSONAL 





NLOTHING and boots, particularly men’s, urgently 

» needed by the poor among whom we workin Stepney, 
Mile End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy InEson, East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 
A SAMPLE of Lingfords TIodized Liver Salts, and 
Ba descriptive book, sent free, Apply, LINGrorD & 
Son, Ltp., Dept. 8. Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham, 








LL THE PRIVILEGES of Membership, including 
free Cremation at death at any Crematorium in 
Great Britain, and free registration, are available for 
£5 5s. or six annual payments of £1 1s. 
SMALL EXPENSE. NO TROUBLE. 
Write now for FREE prcspectus (8), 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





INFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.’—BRITIsSH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 





The spirit of the Challenge 

Gives to sportsmanship a zest, 

TOM LONG Tobacco stands alone 

And challenges the rest. 

(Both for quality and price—9d. an ounce ) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


1 EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Kow, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged, 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





<a RETARY, 25, well-educated, capable, 5 years’ ex- 
b perience, linguist, desires private post; country 
preferred.—11¢ Philbeach Gardens, 8.W.5. 








LECTURES 


Parr eR eres 





OF LON DOR. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘ PREHISTORIC 
AND ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS IN GERMANY ” 
will be given by DR. GERHARD BERSU, of the 
Archaeological Institute of Germany, Berlin, at UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), 
on MAY 14TH, 18TH and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. R. G, 
Collingwood, F.B.A., F.S./ Waynflete Professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Lantern Hlustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ LEIBNIZ AND 
NEWTON: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
METHOD OF SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS ” 
will be given by PROF. ERNST CASSIRER (Late 
Pro-Rector and Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Hamburg) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 19th and 21st, at 5.30 
p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Prof. Sir T. Percy Nunn, D.Litt., LL.D., D.Sc. (Director 
of the Institute of Education and Professor of Education 
in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ART AND 
AESTHETIC CONTEMPLATION ” will be given by 
PROF. YRJO HIRN (Professor of Aesthetic and 
Modern Literature in the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 19th, 22nd and 26th, 
at 5.15 pam. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Prof. Tancred Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning- 
‘Lawrence Professor of the History of Art in the 
University). 

A Lecture on ‘SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY ” will be given by 
DR. ALFRED ADLER, M.D., LL.D. (late of Vienna, 


and now Visiting Professor of Medical Psychology 
in the Long Island Medical College, New York) at 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1) on THURSDAY, MAY 2lst, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. C. L. Burt, D.Sc.. M.A. 
(Professor of Psychology in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








MEETINGS 


BORTION LAW REFORM — ASSOCIATION, 
CONFERENCE, CONWAY HALL, Red Lion 8q., 
FRIDAY, MAY 15th, 2.30 p.m, (Tickets 1s, at door) 
Session to which all supporters of reform are invited. 





site 


Many people don’t realise how very ° 
convenient Buxton Spa really is— 
which is perhaps just as well, since the 
undiscovered country around remains. 
unspoiled. And set in the middle of 

it all—the majesty of the moors, the’ 
wildness of the Derbyshire High 
Peak, the beauty of the valley-tamed 
streams—is Buxton’s Palace Hotel,' 
where, having exhausted the possi- 
bilities of Nature in the Raw, you can 
enjoy tennis, squash, badminton,' 
swimming, riding, concerts, cabarets, 
sun lounge and sports saloon. Tonic 
or curative treatment is available at 
the famous thermal baths adjacent. 
Write to J. J. Hewlett, Resident 
Managing Director, for an informa- 
tive brochure of 


The 


PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 












COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 











EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
VALUE £70 FOR ONE YEAR. 
The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1936. Candidates must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow an 
approved course of study. 
Last day for receiving applications, June 6th, 1936. 
For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


WOMEN 
SOCIOLOGY 





a SUMMER SCHOOL IN ECONOMICS. 
AUGUST Ist to 14th, 1936. 

The syllabus will include Modern Eeonomie and 
Social problems, recent developments in Economic 
Thought, and Methods of teaching Economics and 
kindred subjects, such as Citizenship, in Secondary 
Schools, Training Colleges, &e, Director: Dr. HuGu 
Dalton, M.A. M.P., Reader in Economics in the 
University of London. Prospectus of F. H. ToYNE, 
Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


U NIVERSITY 





COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON, 





A residential University Institution. 

Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organised on 

collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, Pure 

Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 

merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 

facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 
The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 

those of the University of London. 

A calendar of the College may be obtained free on 

application to the REGISTRAR. 








HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, $.W.7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. — 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Prospectus on application, Western 6939, 








LD SUR WASHING DRESSES 


including Lupin Blue, 
Leaf Green, Mimosa, 25/6 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS. 


etc. To measure from 
“CeopiA 


MACCLESFIE 
~=> 









; 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL 





8 pm. PUBLIC MEETING (free). 


. iin, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubiic ¢ 
H individual lines for girls trom 10-19, le Schoo Q 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. fel, 








prepared for usual examinations and f , itl ay 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, qouveniy 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. » Musi, 
[esvrcz HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. G.Ppg7 


BOARDING AND DAY scHoot, 





Thorough General Education a 

: roug yy and Pre; i 
Examinations. Good Playing Fields, Sosa a fe 
House, Domestic Science ‘and Froebel tr Gen 


7 : aining 
ments. Two boarding houses. Complete p deo 
children whose parents are abroad. Fees £0 at 
annum, For prospectus, apply to the Heavisttts 





OWTHER COLLEGE FoR GIRI3 


(Bodelwydcan Castle, Aberge’e, N. Wales 
CHAIRMAN : ( ik 


Sir J. W. Ronald Mackay, 
Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A, 
ematical Tripos, Girton College 
_ Public boarding schcol for 240 girls, ages 7-19 reer 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared ie 
external and University entrance examinations, Domest 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and A va 
All games, swimming and 1iding. Private 
400 acres of park. Sea and mountain air. 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. 
leaving scholarships, ‘ 
abroad, if desired. 


G.C.MG, 
(Cantab), 






Tt Courses, 
golf COUTSe, 
- Thoroughly 
und intrance and 
Entire charge of children from 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1—Soun 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &¢.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NHELTENHAM 
J 











COLLEGE, 

Ten Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open to 
members of College or Junior School). These include 
five of £100; ‘* James of Hereford ” Scholarship of 
£35 for boys born or brought up in Heretordshire; 
R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of 
regular officers). Awards made for all-round excellence, 
or special proficiency in any main subject including 
Music. Candidates must be over 13 and under 15 years 
of age on September 22nd, 1936. Preliminary Examina- 
tion (at candidates’ own schools), Monday and Tuesday, 
May 25th and 26th, 1936. Final Examination (at 
Cheltenham), Tuesday and Wednesday, June 2nd and 
3rd, 1936. Apply Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 





ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 

examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th ‘Two 
scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered, 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 





NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY HMC 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associas 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s, Gd. net.— 

YEAR BooOK Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 








7ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 
Examination, which may be taken at the candidate's 
school, will be held on June 24th, 25th, 26th, for the 
following scholarships :— 
1. For boys under 14: four scholarships of £72, £60, 
£50, £45 per annum ; a limited number of minor scholar- 
ships of £30 per annum; two scholarships of £50 per 
annum for boys of Manx birth or parentage. 2. For boys 
under 16: a Science scholarship of £60 per annum, 
Leaving Exhibitions to the universities to the value of 
£220 per annum are awarded annually. 
Further particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 
in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 
successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys. 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 





JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
U will be held on JUNE 2nd, 1936, for about SF J 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £6u to £30 
per annum, Entries close on MAY 27th. For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEADMASTER, 








——$—_ 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





—_—$—$$———— 





LPINE COLLEGE. 


ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland: 4,100 feet; 
boys 12-19; individual education and care ; modern 
languages; centre for Cambridge School Certificate ; 
eleven candidates, ten successes, in 1935, HEADMASTER, 





SP.6, 54 Cookridge St., LEEDS. 





J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisem 


= 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





x§, WEEK-ENDS. Shorthand, typewriting 








joao executed (own machine). Good French and 

Paria Phone . FLAXMAN 4752 ; or write: Box A650. 

ECEs OURNALISM and STORY WRITING.—Genuine 

‘ rofessional training by Correspondence, and _criti- 
a Schoo! 0, Snot ractical work intended for contribution to the 
laying fey jo os of thousands of pounds earned by pupils. 
: , t id Sample Lesson apply to the Recorder, 





ig. Girls 
e Universi 
Art, Musi, 


ects al P 
some SCH1001 OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, Wc. t. 











RARY Typewte., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
GP.Dgp ag 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
+ Piss. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


IL, 





4KE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
“Literary work. 56 English and American firms 


aration fp 
SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 
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oa of *ANTED.—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate 
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STRES pevel, 19 West 31, New York. 
—— REVEL, 
Glee Se one PROFIT —Maké a second income t 
: N TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
a tae . time. Send for tree bhooklet.—REGENT 
"Warne ork (Dept. 85»), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
(Canta) JssritoTE (Dept. 89 








. ——_—— 
—19, reee f 
repared for 
Domestiy 
Tt Courses 
olf (Ourse. 
Loroughly 
Tance and 
lren from 


CINEMAS 








CINEMA. 


Ger, 2981, 


CADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





aa : 
The gayest film of the season 























—§, ‘ 
Inivesute MARTA EGGERTH 

Games, IN 
ars fron “LIEBESMELODIE”’ (A) 

Music by FRANZ LEHAR. 

— 
ES 
ha FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
pen to ULTIVATED tastes prefer Davison Newman «& 
include Co.’s Old Fashioned China Tea. Delicate flavour, 
ship of free from harshness or astringency, 3s. 6d, per Ib. (post 
Ushire : 6d); 5 Ib. carriage paid. Excellent for invalids. 
Ons of Write for Free Sample and full particulars to:— 
ellence, DavisoN NEWMAN AND COMPANY, 14 Creechurch Lane, 
‘luding london, E.C. 3. 
» Vears 
amina- 
my ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
d and SHORTBREA D for those who like it thin. 
un, 

Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2, 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





EGYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA - CEYLON 


PORT SAID £16 


(Reduced Summer Rate) 


epee aes from x40 

COLOMBO from £41 

CALCUTTA from E45 , 
: DETAIL: 


FOR 
SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains 







A a high standard of excel- 
: lence and combines the 
amenities of luxurious 
travel with extremely 


moderate passage rates. 
Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical 
conditions. No Inside 
Rooms. Spacious 
Publie Apart- 
ments and Ex- 
tensive Promen- 
ade Decks, 





= Ja 











a nie 







ELLE 





CITY | 
& HALL LINES 


RMAN’S 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 


-.. and then THE RED HOUSE the final solution 
to the problem of fitting in a country life with a London 
round. How good to breathe after London stuffiness 
. to sleep in peace and quiet. And how convenient 
for an evening round of golf... or tennis. 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD, 
AN HOTEL... AND A BOME, 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars. Forty minutes from Waterloo, 
Private suites available. 





YPRING COMES EARLY IN DEVON, 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878. 


b 


Offers special advantages of Economy, ComForT and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELkEcTRIO LicuT 


Write for Ilustrated Tariff. 

gett CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 
Room and breakfast 5s, 6d. a night, or 30s, 

weekly ; with dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


l BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. &c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A, 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


BATus, 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





HOTEL.— Melville 
Tel. 31295, 


THE ALISON 
**Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. 


ADINBURGH. 


wi rescent. Tgms.: 





600ft. above 
Newly dec. 
From 4 gns. 


ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.— 

sea level, south aspect, delgtfl. grounds, 

Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 
ATLOCK, 


\ Hydro. 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. lus. Prospectus free. 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
LOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD., é 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., Sv. GEoRGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 
Apply for List *S,” stating requirements, to “ SUKKFY 











HOLIDAYS 





HOLIDAY of real refreshment amid the beauty and 
f peace of SANDY BALLS WOOD. Camping huts 
fully equipped. River bathing.—Apply for leaflet, 
Harrop, Godshill, Fordingbridge. 














Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
\ TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1). 

Room and breakiast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 6s, 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vie. 725%. 











EGUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





PRIVATE OCCUPATION. 
Unfurnished House. 


OR 
- Charming 


PROFESSIONAL 
LOOMSBURY. 
French windows open into a Private Garden, with 


I 
































= HELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable ; r y 

MC >} Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and | shady plane trees. %/10 rooms, including double drawing- 

ee , Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless entertain- —. 5 bedrooms (3 h. & >. —— — Pr eo 
/ANTE ment; sport for all.—Illustrated Guide free from | for lease at most reasonable rental, ecommended by 

? WANTED TO PURCHASE DEPT. SP. Town Hall, Cheltenham. ARMY AND NAVY STORES, Estates Dept., 105 Victoria 

Street, S.W.1. 

sade EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST an a i aa ae 

tubs PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW | QWISS HOLIDAYS are not oxponcive te thru | (YAMBER.—For sale or to let, Two-storied cottage, 2 

"ae COPIES.—T. J. GasTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) | 4 how and where to go. Family tickets through bed, 2 ree., kitchen, 2 w.c., &e., garage, garden. Next 
3 France and Swiss tourist tickets fully compensate Ex- | py. Golf Course. adjng. sea and sands Apply Box A651 

change difference. HOTEL CARRON, Fionnay, Vallée ‘ —— ates . gc : 
— de Bagnes, reached by Poste-auto from Sembrancher aS : : 

An Station, charges only 7 francs full pension. Altitude 1 as ae s.c. Flat. Quiet. Lovely outlook. Large room. 
te’s MISCELLANEOUS 4,900 feet. Unrivalled centre walking, climbing, alpine | +¥#B.«& K. Newly dec. Furn. 47/6. Unfurn, £98. Pri. 6081. 
the flowers. 

¥YELF-CONTAIN ED 2 rmd. basement flat. Mod. rent. 
60, ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit WS Mecklenburgh Sq.W.C.1.’Ph. Term.3585. 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
lar- Stockings and Wader Socks. 'Tweed patterns free on am 5 : OS . 
per request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. O LET, during August, High Peak District of Derby- 
ys shire, large furnished Country House, suit lara 

EP ov ‘ — ‘ ae party or Summer School.—Apply, JOHN WILKINSON 
of AV ms YO U COCKROACHES? Then buy ‘ND FISHER, 1 Full Street, Derby. 

BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
: pr and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; y 

z extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 

a Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. —HOWARTHS, 473 Booksellers to the World KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
. Crookesmoor, Sheffield. . Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. We cum eunale ot latin setowed For properties of every description apply to 
° or advertised in ‘“ The Spectator.” 
4 ANITATION WITHOUT DRAINS or water-flush, Stock of nearly three million Messrs. F. D. 
yet odourless, germ-free, safe. ELSAN CHEMICAL volumes. Catalogues free. 
CLOSET provides City comforts for Country and Seaside IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
“ homes. 120,000 in use; 70 on HM. Estates, Windsor |} 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, AND COMPANY 

n ee Batnchon. Silver Medals from Royal Sanitary LONDON, 

v ute. Complete from 47s. 6d. Also, models for camps 2 sip binge 
f and caravans. Write for Titus. Brochure to ELSAN Mra. Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 
) Go. (Dept. 254), 51 Clapham Road, S.W. 9. (Tels.; 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel.. 933) 

r 








SPECIAL 





THE LITERARY 


SPRING 


At Smith’s and all Bookstalis or from the 
THE LITERARY REVIEW, 


Pub 


29 GREAT ST. 


REVIEW 


ISSUE NOW ON 


ANDREW’S STREET, 


SALE 


w.c.1. 


lishers. 














THE SPECTATOR 

















CAMBRIDGE 


Of 
LORD ACTON’S PLAN FOR 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


CIVILISED WORLD 


TWOSTAGES CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
Complete in 14 Volumes 


—> General Editors: SIR A. W. WARD, SIR G. W. PROTHERO, 
SIR STANLEY LEATHES 


Volumes I—XIII, each 25s. net. Volume XIV, Atlas, 40s. net 


Cheap Edition: Vols. I—XIil, without Bibliographies, each 7s. 6d. net 
The set, 90s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


PLANNED BY J. B. BURY 


-> Now Completed by Volume VIII 


General Editors: C. W. PREVITE-ORTON and Z. N. BROOKE 
THE SET OF EIGHT VOLUMES, I6 gns. net 


Vol. 1. © The Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the 
HAVE BEEN Teutonic Kingdoms 35s. net 


Vol. ll. The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation of the 
COMPLETED Western Empire 35s. net 


Vol. Ill. Germany and the Western Empire 50s. net 
Vol. IV. The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453) 50s. net 
Vol. V. Contest of Empire and Papacy 50s. net 
Vol. VI. Victory of the Papacy 50s. net 
Vol. Vil. Decline of the Empire and Papacy 50s. net 
Vol. Vill. The Close of the Middle Ages - 50s. net 


A portfolio of illustrative maps is issued with each volume 


I25 CONTRIBUTORS from I9 COUNTRIES 
86 MAPS, 7830 PAGES 


CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
& THE END Ten out of Twelve Volumes Published 


is i SIGHT General Editors: J. B. BURY, S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH 











rs Volumes |, Il, Ill, IV, each 35s. net. Volume V, 2Is. net 
eS Volume VI, 30s. net. Vol. VII, 37s. 6d. net. Volume VIII, 35s. net 
Or Volumes IX and X, each 37s. 6d. net. Volume XI, Ready in Autumn, 1936 


roav vi 


vv'v VOLUMES OF PLATES prepared by C. T. SELTMAN 

















Om Volume |, 25s. net. Volume Il, 9s. net. Volumes Ill and IV, each 12s. 6d. net 


a 
"ey 





Send for prospectuses to: Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 































No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, May 8, 1936, 


—" 


— eS : —_—_——= 
lin Great Britain by W. SPEAIGUI AND Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tus Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
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